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Prophet Isaiah” (see International Lesson Series, pages 9- 
as painted by an unnamed artist of the early fifteenth cen- 
vho was known as “Maitre de l’Annunciation” or “Master of 
x Annunciation.” Although his work was unsigned, the 
y of it indicates he was one of the most gifted artists north 
Alps in that period. 


nidentified painter was commissioned by the heirs of Pierre 
‘i, a draper of Aix, France, to paint an altarpiece for the 
1 of the Madeleine, Aix-en-Provence. The central panel of 
arpiece portrays the Annunciation scene. On the left wing 
‘ed “The Prophet Isaiah,” and on the right “The Prophet 


_ thus linking the Old Testament prophets with the 


hole altarpiece was removed during the French Revolution 
smembered. The “Annunciation” (central panel) has been 
d to its original position in the Church of the Madeleine. 
her parts are in collections and museums in Netherlands 
gene These were brought together for an exhibition in 
n . 

















SOMETHING of the impact which the Wesleyan 
revival has made upon American culture is sym- 
bolized in the statue of Francis Asbury in our 
nation’s capital. As an introduction to the year 
of Our Faith in the Advance for Christ and 
His Church, many adult groups will be study- 
ing the effects of the Wesleyan revival in the 
development of The Methodist Church and in 
the development of the United States. To meet 
the needs of such groups, ADULT TEACHER (see 
pages 2-8) and Adult Student begin this month 
the nine-sessions study of “The Methodist 
Movement.” 


Jerome Urown 


This course is presented to help men and 
women appreciate the contributions which the 
Methodist movement has made to the world’s 
life from the eighteenth century until now. It 
also is intended to help adults understand more 
fully just what it means to be a Methodist in 
these critical times, and to lead to an accept- 
ance of responsibilities for the urgent task of 
Christianizing the world. For the October les- 
sons the main stress will be upon the rise of 
Methodism in England and its influence in the 
early days. In November the course will deal 
with Methodism on the American continent. 








LEARNING FOR LIFE COURS 


The Methodist 


Movement 


By Bond Fleming 
Professor of Philosophy, Millsaps College 


The pupils’ material for this study, pages 
11-25 in Adult Student for this mouth, 
was prepared by the Rev. Joseph M. M. 
Gray, pastor of Bexley Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oct. 2: THE ENGLAND IN WI! 


I. Introduction 
A. General Purpose of Unit 
B. Purpose of this lesson 


II. Biblical background 
A. Sodom and her fall 
B. Effects of sin and righteousness 
C. Light in the darkness 
D. Relation of biblical background to 


III. Discussion outline 
A. What were Wesley’s dates? 
B. What was England’s foreign pol 
this period? 
>. What cultural contributions were 
D. What conditions prevailed in mora 
social living? 
E. What was the Church doing? 
F. Why did the Methodist movement 


IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. Place of Church then 
RP. Attitude toward Church today 
C. Attitude of Church today 
D. This study as preparation for Ad\ 


The purpose of this unit is to help adults a 
a better understanding of the history and nat 
the Methodist movement, of the opportuniti: 
obligations which it faces, and of their own r 
sibilities as members of that movement. It w< 
well to stress the need for such a course at an} 
but especially as we enter into the program 
Advance for Christ and His Church. The Ad 


Painting by Frank O. Salisbury. 





Used by permission of 
The Trustees, Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London 
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of course, is not for Christ and the Methodist 
Church, but Methodists work for Christ and his 
Church within and through The Methodist Church. 
It might be worth while to put a list of the topics 
for the entire course on the board. The topics are: 


The England in Which It Began 

The Men Who Began It 

The Gospel It Declared 

The Organization It Developed 

The Eighteenth-Century Results 

It Crosses the Sea and Creates a Church 
It Pioneers, Divides, and Reunites 

Its Instruments of Service 

The Challenges It Faces 


The purpose of this lesson is.to give students an 
insight into the background of the beginning of 
the Methodist movement. The first session might 
well lead students to say, “The movement came to 
the Kingdom for such a time.” 

The biblical background should be given a real 
place in these lessons. The Scripture references for 
today are as follows: Genesis 18:20-32; 19 :24-25; 
Proverbs 14:34; Matthew 4:16. The passage in 
Genesis is the story of Sodom and her fall. Sodom 
fell because of her sins, and yet Sodom might have 
been saved by only ten righteous persons. The 
statement in Proverbs gives the respective effects 
of sin and of righteousness upon national life. The 
third Scripture reference is a quotation in Matthew 
from Isaiah concerning the light that shines in the 
darkness and of its redemptive character. 
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There is a possible intimate relation between the 
biblical background and this series of lessons, as 
will be shown. England’s situation was precarious 
because of corruption and sin. But in England the 
light shone; consequently, England was spared the 
fate of France. 

The outline is called a “discussion outline.” As 
this implies, the presentation could well be, and 
indeed should be, in the form of a discussion, and 
not simply as a lecture. It is hoped that your stu- 
dents will become interested in the Methodist move- 
ment and that their own lives will be enriched and 
challenged by the study of it. 

Lead the students to an understanding of the 
England of Wesley’s day. Quite possibly some of 
them have read novels or had courses in English 
literature or history which they might share with 
the class. Help them see how the Church of that 
day was failing and why some other religious move- 
ment was necessary. (This might also be an answer 
to the increase of sects in the world today. ) 

The points are put in question form, such as you 
might raise, yet you may want to reword the ques- 
tions or devise others as the discussion progresses. 
This is given simply as suggestion and in keeping 
with Gray’s material in Adult Student. 

It is interesting to consider John Wesley’s dates, 
especially since they cover almost the entire eight- 
eenth century, 1703-1791. This period was an im- 
portant one in England’s history. England’s foreign 
policy was one of exploration and conquest, by means 
of which she extended her holdings. But even so, 
before Wesley’s death, the colonies in America re- 
belled and won their freedom. 

It would be well to emphasize the good points in 
England’s culture. Wesley lived in a cultured age, 
and his century saw great contributions to culture. 
It is interesting to note, however, that, then as now, 
culture and spiritual sensitivity are not necessarily 
on a par with each other. If England was famous 
for her statesmen and literary lights, she might also 
be infamous for her corruption and social sin. The 
sins of that day are not far from the sins of ours: 
the desire for money and the desire for pleasure. We 
might add to this the desire also to be let alone, or 
not to be criticized. Apparently the Church had 
fallen in line with the desires of the people, be- 
cause the Church was not doing much to condemn 
the sins of the upper classes nor to relieve the dis- 
tressed conditions of the lower classes. There was, 
moreover, a need by all for an experiential element 
in religion. 

The Methodist movement was born in the heart 
of a learned and cultured man. Not only did the 
light shine in the darkness of his own confusion, but 
it shone through him into the darkness of the moral 
confusion and social degradation of his age. 

As we look at it now, the Church was very unlike 
what we think the Church ought to have been. A 
great many persons today have an attitude toward 
the Church something like the attitude that was held 
toward it in that day; that is, let it be conservative 
and “safe” and not do much to stir people from their 
habitual ways of living. Our ways today are essen- 
tially materialistic, as were the ways of people of 
that day; and yet the attitude of the Church today 
is vastly different from what it was then. This dif- 
ference stems partly from Wesley, and the different 
attitude is shown supremely by the Methodist move- 


ment. This particular study in which we are en- 
gaged should serve as good preparation for us as we 
enter into the new quadrennial program of the Ad- 
vance for Christ and His Church. 

This unit is to cover the months of October and 
November. It would be exceedingly worth while for 
you to do some reading in addition to Adult Student 
and ADULT TEACHER. Here is a list of books ( Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, publisher) some of which you 
may have or may be able to get from your pastor: 

Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church 

Charles E. Schofield: The Methodist Church 

Paul B. Kern: Methodism Has a Message! 

Luccock and Hutchinson: The Story of Methodism 

John M. Moore: Methodism in Belief and Action 


Oct. 9: THE MEN WHO BEGAN IT 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series (unit) 
II. Biblical background 
A. Saul and founding of kingdom 
bh. Saul and spread of Christianity 
C. Relation of biblical background to lesson 
III. Discussion outline 
A. Why do religious movements die? 
B. Why do new religious movements begin? 
C. Where do they begin? 
D. Who began the Methodist movement? 
EK. When did it begin? 
F. Who are the outstanding men of Method- 
ism today? 
IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. Was there a place for the Methodist move- 
ment? 
B. Why are there so many sects today? 
C. What evidence is there of the aliveness of 
Methodism? 


The purpose of this lesson is not only to give an 
insight into the lives and experiences of the founders 
of the Methodist enterprise, but also to show more 
fully the need for the movement which they started. 
Show how the movement had its origin, not because 
of England’s condition at that time, but rather be- 
cause of the realization of the conditions in the 
minds and spirits of men. This lesson might be 
considered the real beginning of the series, yet it 
is built on the background which we studied last 
Sunday. As we study the men who began the move-~ 
ment, it is only natural that we should be concerned 
next Sunday with the message they proclaimed. 

The biblical background is concerned with Saul, 
the founder of the Kingdom of Israel, and Saul, the 
Pharisee, who made of Christianity a universal re- 
ligion. King Saul had difficulty in establishing him- 
self ; he won his way by his early successes in battle. 
Later he lost his kingdom through jealousy and little- 
ness. Saul the Pharisee, who became Paul the Chris~ 
tian, found Christianity a sect within Judaism,. 
where it might well have remained, but through his. 
own experience of Christ and his intense work and 
organization he left it a universal religion. Pau) had 
difficulty all through his life. He was hated by his 
former allies among the Hebrews and his place of 
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leadership was questioned by leaders in the 
movement. Almost always he had to justify 
apostleship. Notice how frequently he does thi 
his letters. 

The experience of the men who began the M 
odist movement is more in keeping with Paul 
Christianity than with Saul and the kingdom. ‘1 
had their difficulties, and these difficulties were 
frequent and severe. However, they awaken¢ 
nation and established a world-wide movement 

In the material for discussion I have sugge 
a number of questions which are not considere 
Adult Student, but I think they will help the stu 
understand the beginning of the movement. Fo! 
ample, the question, “Why do religious movem 
die?” They die because they fail to meet the 
tinuing needs of men, especially as these needs 
change with changing conditions. Unless a reli 
can adapt itself to change or can incorporate cha 
of the times, it will be outmoded and will die. 

New religious movements begin primarily bec 
old ones die or cease to meet the needs of hu 
beings. This is a point worthy of note—some 
of religion is found in every civilization. Reli 
meets a need that cannot be met in any other \ 
The paramount need which religion meets is a 
sciousness of fellowship with God or a feelin; 
at-homeness in the universe. Since this is the « 
religious movements begin within the heart o 
individual, or within the hearts of individuals, 
as they are carried on. And thus when we a 
this criterion to the Methodist movement, we 
that it, too, began in the heart of a man, nan 
John Wesley. 
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It is interesting that Adult Student does not give 
the date of John Wesley’s birth, and yet it does em- 
phasize the date of his heart-warming Aldersgate 
experience, which occurred May 24, 1738. Although 
the two other men most vitally connected with the 
beginning of the Methodist movement, Charles Wes- 
ley and George Whitefield, were converted before 
John Wesley received the certainty of his faith, it 
is John Wesley’s vision which really represents the 
beginning of the Methodist movement. 

Here you might have the students share what they 
know about these men. Most of them will have at 
least some knowledge of the Wesley family, of Sam- 
uel and Susannah. It may be that some student in 
your class has visited England and might have gone 
to Epworth or to some of the places associated with 
the Wesleys. John and Charles Wesley came from a 
sreacher’s family. Both were students at Oxford; 
they were maintained in school by the help of out- 
siders and by scholarships. George Whitefield’s 
mother was a widow and a tavern keeper. 

The Holy Club, of which John Wesley became the 
leader in 1729, had little in common with the clubs 
of that day, and perhaps the thing most in common 
of other clubs was their ridicule of the Holy Club. 
It was in the spirit of ridicule and opposition that 
the name “Methodist” was given. This name was 
so appropriate that it stuck, and members of the 
Holy Club manifested such loyalty that it remained 
in spite of efforts even by the college to disband it. 

The primary purpose of the club was the cultiva- 
tion of personal religious living, but this soon grew 
into social service, as personal religious living should. 
One cannot have a deep faith without being con- 
cerned with the needs of the world, and also without 
trying to win others to his faith. The members of 
the Holy Club were not so concerned to do this, how- 
ever, as they were to help others. A number of stu- 
dents did join them, but because of high standards 
and strong opposition, they withdrew. After the 
Wesleys and Whitefield left, the club ceased to be. 

Possibly some members of the class will know 
something of the unsuccessful missionary activities 
of the Wesleys in America. What impression do you 
suppose the missionary experience made upon the 
Wesleys? It doubtless intensified their quest for 
holiness of life. Wesley’s quest for certainty of faith 
ended in the Aldersgate experience. This heart- 
warming experience made a firebrand of John Wes- 
ley. It was not a short-lived one, but the fire glowed 
for more than fifty years, during which Wesley did 
an almost unbelievable amount of work, traveling, 
reading, writing, and preaching. 

You might ask your students to name men whom 
they consider to be outstanding in Methodist history 
or in Methodism today. Quite possibly the names 
suggested will be in terms of jurisdictions, but there 
are some whose renown extends beyond the bounds 
even of the nation. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and 
Ralph W. Sockman come readily to mind. John R. 
Mott and E. Stanley Jones are world-renowned 
Christians who belong to The Methodist Church. 


You might try to summarize the lessons for last 
Sunday and today with the question, ““Was there 4 
place for the Methodist movement?” The obvious 
answer for Methodists is the affirmative; then you 
might ask the students to give reasons for their 
answer. In this connection it would be worth while 
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to consider the great number of sects which have 
sprung up in our country. Can we apply the criteria 
to these sects which were mentioned in the discussion 
above? What evidences of alertness or aliveness can 
be discovered in The Methodist Church? There 
might be listed the Crusade for Christ, and now the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. These, however, 
may be just names unless the students understand 
something of the significance of these movements. 


Oct. 16: THE GOSPEL IT 
DECLARED 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 


II. Biblical background 
A. How great is God’s love! 
B. Faith and faithfulness 
C. Faith becomes knowledge 


III. Discussion outline 

What happened at Aldersgate? 
Can we limit God? 

Faith is the answer 

. “He lives ... in me” 

. It can’t be shut up 


HOON > 


IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. Is there a new gospel? 
B. Does this gospel still save? 
C. Changeless gospel for changing times 
D. Priesthood of believers 
E. Every priest a preacher 


The purpose of this lesson is to give adults an 
insight into the gospel of the Methodist movement. 
If you can, it would enrich your own life and stim- 
ulate your presentation of the lesson to read Paul B. 
Kern’s Methodism Has a Message! 

This lesson surely has a place in the series. It 
comes naturally between the lesson for last Sunday 
and the one for next Sunday. The men who began 
the Methodist movement began it by proclaiming the 
gospel. Next Sunday, the study is about the organ- 
ization which gave effectiveness and permanence to 
the movement. 

The biblica] background is from the Gospel of 
John and Paul’s Letter to the Romans. The passage 
from John includes what is perhaps the most fa- 
miliar verse in Christianity, John 3:16. It is a good 
thing, however, to include the other verses mentioned 
from John, in which there is a contrast between 
Moses lifting up the serpent and the Son of Man 
being lifted up. As men beheld the serpent of brass 
which Moses put on the pole, they would live; 
whereas when men behold the Son of Man and believe 
on him, they come to know eternal life. John 3:17, 
a verse the meaning of which is frequently forgotten, 
Is largely the basis for the discussion in Adult Stu- 
dent. It is a contrast between condemnation and 
Salvation. The Son was sent not to condemn the 
world, “but that the world might be saved through 
him.” Note in Gray’s material how Wesley empha- 
Sized that no other characteristic can be given to 
God that would supplant his being a God of love. 

The first passage from Paul involves a borrowing 


from Habakkuk’s treatise on faithfulness. Paul is 
more concerned with faith than with the faithfulness 
which Habakkuk was urging. The other passage 
from Paul is also an emphasis upon faith, upon its 
power in our lives and upon the response and cer- 
tainty which honest faith brings with it. The wit- 
ness of the Spirit with our spirit is a continual tenet 
of Methodism at the beginning, during its history, 
and now. It is this emphasis that brought the el- 
ement of experience back into religion. It is easy 
to see how this biblical background becomes a foun- 
dation for the lesson material. 

The material in Adult Student makes much of the 
contrast between Wesley’s faith and doctrine and 
that of Calvin. The contrast is given not to minimize 
Calvinism, but for the sake of clarity. Indeed the 
contrast is historical because, although there is some 
difference of opinion among the authorities (for ex- 
ample, George C. Cell in his Rediscovery of John 
Wesley and William R. Cannon in his Theology of 
John Wesley), Wesley was strongly opposed to the 
doctrines of Calvinism. What was the basis for this 
contrast? There may be several, yet one element in 
the contrast is found in the Aldersgate experience. 
It is an easy thing to trace everything in Wesley back 
to Aldersgate; but surely his experience, whereby 
his own life was transformed and whereby he became 
a spiritual dynamo that empowered the Kingdom, 
may be considered the source of many things. His 
experience came at the end of a long search and in 
turn became the beginning of a longer ministry of 
love. His own experience of certainty of faith and 
of the forgiveness of his sins brought with it a 
conviction that man cannot rightfully limit God nor 
place any restriction upon God’s love. 

You might raise the question, “Can we limit God?” 
The question seems almost blasphemous, and yet so 
frequently we do place a limit upon God. We think 
of God in terms of a Being who is trying to do things 
that human beings would be ashamed to do. I can 
remember preachers leaving with me the impression 
that God was anxiously looking for a chance to con- 
demn me. Wesley’s faith and doctrine, and I think 
the Christian doctrine, was that God is anxiously 
seeking a way to save us. It is not the Father’s will 
that anyone should perish, but that all might be 
saved. The preaching of this doctrine by Wesley was 
a means of integration and salvation to all those 
who would hear him. 

But is there not something that men must do? 
Yes, there is. It is the easiest thing and yet the 
hardest thing to do: simply to accept through faith 
“the fact that God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven 
their sins.” Albert C. Knudson used to emphasize, 
in papers and in classes, Wesley’s doctrine that man 
is a consenting child of God. Man is saved by his 
faith in God’s power to save. Here again we need 
to emphasize the positive character of faith. James 
(2:19) states that the devils believe, but they only 
tremble in their belief. Christians believe unto sal- 
vation and so rejoice in their faith. 

The question returns again and again, “How can 
we be sure?”’ Man wants assurance. In this connec- 
tion you may make use of words that have been set 
to music as number 241 in The Cokesbury Worship 
Hymnal. The question concerns the risen Saviour; 
the supreme assurance is in the affirmation, “I know 
he lives because he lives in me.” This is another in- 











stance of the witness of the Spirit. Is this 
of the Spirit the same for all? Be sure to c 
this question, and allow, as Wesley did, for va) 
within the witness. A celebrated book in tl 
chology of religion is William James’s Varve 
Religious Experience. Wesley left room for 
variety 150 years before William James. 

Can a man keep from sharing a vital re 
experience? This question may be answered 
or no, but you may discuss it further. Wesley’ 
rience was something like the experience ot! 
miah. Jeremiah refused to speak of the Lo: 
he could not help it. So for Wesley. Note 
was against his will at first that he bega) 
preaching, but when the churches were closed t 
he went anywhere and everywhere to tell the 

Was the gospel with which the movement b: 
new gospel? Or was it a reaffirmation of the 
tian gospel? Why do you suppose people w 
willing to hear and so eager to respond? Dos 
gospel still save, or should it be changed in k 
with changing times? The Christian gospel ha 
spoken of as “a changeless gospel for cha 
times,” yet it is able to incorporate whatever c! 
may come. What is meant by the “priesthood 
lievers’”? How does the Methodist movement f 
this doctrine? This doctrine is fundament: 
Protestantism. We need to carry it further, t! 
to say along with the “priesthood of believers 
every priest is also a preacher. If ours is a ge 
experience, we will endeavor to share the m« 
as did Wesley and those who labored with hi 


Oct. 23: THE ORGANIZATION 
IT DEVELOPED 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 
C. Need for organization 
II. Biblical background 

A. The choosing of Matthias 
B. Temporal and spiritual economy 
C. Organization a means to an end 

III. Discussion outline 
A. Why was Wesley so diligent? 
B. Where did the converts come from? 
C. Why was there no Methodist or Wes 

church? 
. How were the gains conserved? 
. What form of organization resulted 


Bo 


IV. Conclusion and applications 

A. What is the principle of Methodist o: 
ization? 

B. Organizational structure today 

C. What is the organization in your 


church? 


The purpose of this lesson is to give adults 
understanding of the early organization withi1 
Methodist movement, of the principle which 
erned Methodist organization, and of the purpo: 
the organizational structure. 

This lesson has a vital place in the series, bec 
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by means of organizations the movement gained per- 
manence and the message of the movement was pro- 
claimed. There is a vital need for organization. One 
may say that program without organization is blind, 
whereas organization without program is empty. 
These two, program and organization, are very 
close together ; neither is complete without the other, 

The biblical background is a study of the organ- 
ization within the early church. Acts 1:21-26 is the 
story of the choosing of Matthias, whereby the num- 
ber of disciples was brought back to twelve. Acts 
6:1-8 represents the beginning of temporal and spir- 
itual economies within the early church. Deacons 
were chosen to look after the temporal affairs, so 
that the disciples might be left free to preach and 
pray. This division, although not so exact, is found 
in the Church today. Acts 8:4-6 is the story of a 
man chosen for working in the temporal affairs of 
the Church who moved over into the spiritual work 
of preaching and proclaiming the message. These 
two passages from Acts apply readily to the Meth- 
odist movement. The established Church was failing 
to care for the spiritual needs of people and the new 
movement began. The preaching of Philip may rep- 
resent the boldness cf Wesley, and of those whom 
he ordained, ministering to the needs of spiritually 
hungry people. The warning in Ephesians 4:4-13 is 
a timely one, however, to the effect that organization 
is and must be made a means to an end. The organ- 
ization must remain subordinate to the purpose of 
proclaiming the gospel of Christ. 

Why was Wesley so diligent in his work? A great 
many answers have been given. Some are founded 
in the lack of real happiness in his family life. That 
suggestion could not be given seriously, though, be- 
cause it could not be the stimulus for such far-reach- 
ing work as Wesley did. I think his diligence grows 
out of his own experience. He had sought eagerly 
and long for the certainty which he had. He had 
paid dearly for his experience; in turn he was eager 
to share it. Coupled with the meaning of his expe- 
rience to him, Wesley was stirred to diligence by the 
needs of those with whom he came in contact and 
of the thousands for whom the Church had little or 
no concern. One might say that it was the nature 
of Wesley to be diligent in whatever he did. 

Converts came from all walks of life, but very few 
of them came from the higher classes. Why do you 
suppose this was true? Compare this with the re- 
ception given to Jesus in his preaching. In both 
cases the converts came mostly from the poorer 
classes. They were thrilled to hear the invitation to 
become what they might be with God’s help and love. 
Some members of the clergy were won to Wesley’s 
point of view. Why do you suppose they came? Were 
they malcontents in the Church of England? Quite 
possibly their dissatisfaction was akin to Wesley’s 
own dissatisfaction. Wesley was too good a judge 
of men to welcome troublemakers from another 
group into his own. 

Have you ever wondered why it was that no 
Methodist or Wesleyan church was established in 
England during Wesley’s lifetime? The reason for 
this is Wesley’s own love and loyalty toward the 
Church of England. Charles Wesley was even more 
strict in his loyalty to the Church of England and 
to orthodoxy. What was the attitude of Charles 
toward John ordaining clergymen? 
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It is difficult to see how the gains were conserved 
so effectively apart from a church organization. Yet 
a church organization is not the only type of firm 
organization, and the gains were conserved by means 
of Wesley’s genius for organizing and conserving. 
A contrast which shows Wesley’s effectiveness is 
found in the respective long-time influences of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield. Why was Whitefield’s influence 
so short-lived and Wesley’s so permanent? Maybe 
there is more than one answer to this; however, 
Whitefield is supposed to have been a greater 
preacher than Wesley. I think Wesley’s view of God 
was more winsome, especially after Whitefield turned 
Calvinistic. But the main reason for the difference 
is Wesley’s ability to consolidate gains that were 
made. 

Just what form of organization did result? There 
was no set organization. As the movement would 
face some problem, the problem would be solved. One 
might say that the principle of organization was one 
of trial and error, because if some better solution 
were found, it would be substituted. Study the ma- 
terial in Adult Student and trace the evolution of 
the organization. From the meeting Wesley had in 
1744 with some of his helpers, there arose later the 
Methodist Conference, which we think of as the 
annual conference. 

Note that Wesley did not do all the organizing 
from his own initiative; he was influenced a great 
deal by the training he had had in the Church of 
England. Instead of speaking of his followers as 
members of the Church, they were to be members 
of Methodist societies. These various societies com- 
prised what Wesley called the United Society. How 
different from a church building was the New Room? 
Such a building today would be called a church 
building. It was a meeting place for Methodists and 
is today one of the sacred places of Methodism. A 
stage in the organizing process of the Methodist 
movement which has had perhaps as much influence 
as anything else, was the Methodist class meeting. 
How did this Methodist class meeting begin? Trace 
its history and its influence, or have some member 
of the class do so. 

What appears to you to have been the principle of 
Methodist organization? I suggested above that it 
was that of trial and error. If a plan worked, it was 
adopted; if it didn’t work, it was rejected. What- 
ever was necessary for the movement to go forward 
would be provided. But Wesley was not one to 
build up wheels within wheels simply for the sake 
of organization. If this is true, what do you suppose 
Wesley would do with the organizational structure 
of The Methodist Church today? He might criticize 
it severely, and yet one is hard put to it to show that 
the organization has become an end in itself. Let 
the members of the class criticize the organizational 
structure if they will and make suggestions as to 
what changes should be made. The Methodist Church 
is so large that the organizational structure is neces- 


. Sarily involved and intricate. There is possibly some 


yerlapping of activities. 

* What of the organization of your local church? Is 
It too highly organized, or is it not organized enough? 
Quite possibly the need is not for less organization, 
but for more program and for more work. But in all 
things we need to remember that the organization 
18 simply the machinery for getting the work done. 





Since its founder was a highly educated man, it was only 
natural that stimulation of learning should be a part 
of the Methodist movement. Scott Hall (above) is the 
Student Center at Northwestern University, one of the 
125 educational institutions related to the Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church 


Oct. 30: THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY RESULTS 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 


II. Biblical background 
A. Faith and works 
B. Building each other up in love 


III. Discussion outline 
A. What was England when the movement 
began? 
B. What changes were wrought? 
C. How were these changes brought about? 
D. What was the motive for making these 
changes? 
IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. The Methodist movement made a tremen- 
dous difference 
B. What difference is it making today? 


The purpose of this lesson is to review the work 
of the Methodist movement in England and to eval- 
uate it in terms of its fruits. This is the fifth of 
nine lessons, and so it is the middle lesson. After 
this checkup, we are to trace the movement as it 
crosses the ocean and helps to create a nation, which 
it is helping to redeem. 

The biblical background is an interesting one. 
From Matthew we read the story of the mission from 
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John the Baptist to Jesus with the questio 
thou the one?” Jesus made no direct answer 

he suggested that the works be the answer. T 
in keeping with Jesus’ teaching that a mo 
or a person is known by the fruits. How d 
fit with the lesson on the gospel, when we s} 
the doctrine of justification by faith? Wesle 
a practical faith, a faith like that of Jame 
issued in works. Just as Jesus suggested, 

results testify, so Wesley might say. One 

questions regarding candidates for the m 
(Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist ( 
paragraph 301) is “Have they fruit?” It i 
important to say little and do much than to sa 
and do little. The other passage from Ephes 
an admonition to be strong in Christ and t 
each other up in love. (In this connection it 
be worth your while to read the General Rule 
the Discipline, paragraph 95.) 


From the question in the outline, ““What wa 
land when the Methodist movement began‘ 
might think that this lesson is to be a sort of | 
and-after exposure. It would be well to revi 
lesson for October 2 as found in Adult Stud 
see what conditions in England were when the 
odist movement was born, because only throug 
ing these conditions are we able to apprecia 
changes that were wrought. Not all of these cl 
were direct, nor can the whole change be tra: 
the Methodist movement, but it was one of th« 
needed and ennobling movements that ever ar 
England. Take note of the areas of life which 
touched by it. 

First, in the field of religion: the experient 
ement was restored; souls were saved; persons 
redeemed. The social, political, and economic 
ence was far-reaching. Men were converted a1 
free to a larger life in Christ. 

Communities were redeemed. I like the story 
tells of the conversation of the Cornish min 
which the miner explained the improved cond 
by saying, “There came a man among us onc¢ 
his name was John Wesley.” Wesley was a s 
advocate of temperance, which was one of the 
est needs of the England of his day. A large 
of the credit for banishing the slave trade is 1 
given John Wesley for his influence upon W 
force. (What was the reason for the split i: 
Methodist Church in America? Do you suppos« 
split could have been avoided if Wesley had 
alive?) 

The Methodist movement helped improve po! 
The philanthropic activities of Wesley’s foll 
were noteworthy. The Methodist influence wa: 
also in the Industrial Revolution. It had a pa 
labor organizations. Because of its unflinchin: 
spect for human beings and its stern doctrine o 
dividual responsibility, England was spared the 
that came to France in the Revolution of 1789. ° 
ley’s attitude toward war and the foolishness « 
was far in advance of his day. 


Since Wesley was a highly educated man, it 
only natural for him to stimulate learning in ] 


land. Wesley’s own writings were numerous. (F 


his writings Wesley might have realized a pers 
fortune; he chose, however, to exemplify or 
the pace of the philanthropic spirit of the Meth« 
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movement by giving away all except what was needed 


to live on.) The Methodist movement had a far- 
reaching influence upon the culture of the period by 
lifting the moral tone of life throughout the king- 
dom. 

These changes were brought about through the 
diligence of Wesley and his laborers. Was there any- 
thing more than hard work? Indeed there was; there 
was sacrificial living and willingness to endure ridi- 
cule and suffering. Review the report of the scorn 
that was heaped on the Methodists for their enthu- 
siasm and then note in Adult Student the change of 
tone that appears in the observations of outsiders, 

It is a thrilling experience to read the life of 
Wesley or the history of the Methodist movement. 
It reads like romance. Frequently one is prone to 
ask, “(How did they do it?” and to ask, “Why did 
they do it?” Answers to these questions are difficult. 
We might say that they didn’t do it; they let the 
Lord do it through them. They did what they did 
because of their love, first for God and then for their 
fellow men. 

You might make a list on the board of the areas in 
which the Methodist movement made a difference. 
These areas were numerous, and the difference was 
great. Then the question arises, What is being done 
in and through the movement today? Are lives being 
reclaimed, communities being redeemed? The an- 
swer to this would not be as gloriously affirmative 
as it was in Wesley’s day. How do you account for 
the difference in the effect then and now? Very 
likely one of the reasons given would be that we are 
not as sold on it today as they were, and we are not 
working as hard as they were, nor living as sacri- 
ficially. The question comes to us with renewed in- 
terest as we study their work: Are we willing to 
carry on the work? 


A Modern Portrait of Jesus 


JESUS, SON OF MAN, by George S. Duncan; The 
Macmillan Company, 1949; 290 pp., $3.50. 


This volume, by one of Scotland’s leading Chris- 
tian preachers and scholars, presents a modern por- 
trait of Jesus. Dr. Duncan examines the Gospel 
story from various angles of vision, concluding that 
the Jesus of history cannot be understood except in 
relation to the faith of the Church; neither can the 
faith of the Church be understood apart from rela- 
tion to the historical Jesus. 


Jesus, Son of Manis a serious book that deals with 
some of the problems of New Testament study, 
though it contains much with which critical students 
will disagree. Teachers for the second year of the 
Adult Bible Course should find this volume a helpful 
reference. —Woodrow Geier. 
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PERSONALITY is not born of the family and cosmic 
process, not born of a father and mother, it em- 
anates from God, it makes its appearance from 
another world.—From Slavery and Freedom, by 
Nicolas Berdyaev; 1944; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“The Nameless Prophet, II Isaiah,” by Frank O. Salisbury; from The 
Prophets of Israel, by S. Parkes Cadman; The Macmillan Company 


International Lesson Series 


Oct. 2: GOD’S CALL TO PROPHETIC LEADERSHIP 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


Professor of New Testament, 
Southern Methodist University 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 6. 


It is often said that politics and religion do not 
mix, and that the preacher, knowing this, should 
Stick to his peculiar theme. But if we are to think 
of life as a unit, nothing that concerns us can be 
left out of consideration. Granted that the relations 
between these two spheres are extremely complex 
and intricate, and that something more than ordi- 
nary wisdom is required to deal with national and 


international problems today, still it must be affirmed 
that no issue can finally be solved apart from the 
impact of religion. 

The Jewish people, both before and after the di- 
vision of the kingdom, were surrounded by nations 
often hostile, and peace was sometimes bought at a 
price which no religious people could afford to pay. 
The saving of the nation in these frequently-recur- 
ring critical situations may be credited to the proph- 
ets, who saw the meaning of events very clearly and 
who had the courage to proclaim the truth. 

Isaiah’s call to the prophetic ministry took place 
in the year that King Uzziah died, which was around 
740 B.c. Uzziah had been king of Judah for more 
than 50 years. The kingdom had flourished during 
his reign. It seems certain that there was some 
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connection between the king’s death and the | 
et’s call, though we do not know whether the cal 
shortly before or shortly after the death. It is 
able, however, that the call came afterwar« 
that it was the feeling of uncertainty and inse 
occasioned by the king’s death that drove the 
isalah, deepsy concerned about the welfare 
nation and anxious to do something about it 
the Temple to seek the guidance of God. 

We are not to think of this as a newly-awa 
interest, precipitated by a crisis. The vision } 
Temple is the culmination of a rather extend: 
ligious experience. This Temple experience, c« 
ing of a vision of God, a sense of unworthin 
call and a response, qualified him for his min 
In this total experience Isaiah saw the meani 
history. God confronting man in judgment 
mercy, and chalienging him with a call whic 
mands a response—that, Isaiah felt, is what hi 
means. 

The account of Isaiah’s inaugural experier 
obviously out of place. The record of one’s c¢ 
religious service is normally placed at the begi 
of his work, as in the case of Amos, Jere 
Ezekiel, etc. It must, therefore, have been wi 
down later, when what he felt to be his strange 
mission had been so exactly fulfilled (6:9-13) 

This vision in the Temple was of course an ec 
experience, and was possible to Isaiah only be: 
he was inwardly prepared for it—conditione 
openness to God, and by anxiety and concern f¢ 
people. To say that Isaiah did not see these t! 
with physical eyes does not reduce the value o 
experience; for what came to him is what com 
every act of sincere worship—a contact with re 
a sure conviction of God’s holiness and of his 
ence in our midst. 

The prophet does not linger on the details o 
vision, nor does he attempt to describe the fa 
God; with fitting reticence and with Jewish reve) 
he speaks only of the exaltedness, the kingliness 
the holiness of the Lord. Previously the idea of 
ness had been interpreted in terms of a “separat 
quality; when applied to God it made him u 
proachable. But Isaiah invests the term with et 
significance; this holy God can be approached 
only with awe, reverence, and adoration. The exa 
ness of God may be seen in the serving positi 
which the seraphim stand. Just who or what 
imaginary beings were is a matter of debate. B 
is certain that their function in this vision is pi 
symbolical; both by their presence and their act 
they magnify the divine majesty, and proclain 
universal glory. The smoke that filled the house 
be symbolic of “the dark side of Jehovah’s self-n 
festation,” that is, the reaction of his holy na 
against sin, which Isaiah felt so keenly. 


Isaiah’s vision of the holiness of God is foll« 
by a response. The first reaction is a feeling of 
worthiness to stand in the presence of God, a 
sciousness of personal impurity which is cor 
trated in his lips, the organs of expression. But 
only is he himself impure; he dwells in the mids 
and belongs to a people of like impurity. In 
presence of the holy God there can be no prid 
race, no such thing as vicarious worthiness. . 
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matter of fact his feeling of personal unholiness is 
intensified by the realization that he is surrounded 
by a people whose worship is as shallow, and whose 
lives are as corrupt as his own. 

But Isaiah’s very act of confession of sin, his own 
and that of his people, his sense of unworthiness, 
was an invitation to one of the seraphims, those 
guardians of the divine holiness, to take a coal (or 
hot stone) from off the altar and let its cleansing 
fire purify his lips. Following this experience, sym- 
bolic of the free forgiveness of God, he heard for 
the first time the voice of the Lord; for this was 
indeed the first time He had spoken. As if in coun- 
sel with the other heavenly beings, He asked, ‘““‘Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” and Isaiah 
replied without constraint and with a response that 
was all his own, “Here am I; send me.” 

What we notice in this account is the order of 
events—vision, response, obedience—which is the 
same order we see in Paul, but which is not the 
usual order in Judaism; there, obedience comes first. 
In a sense, therefore, it may be said that Isaiah is 
the forerunner of the Christian experience. 


Isaiah responded to the call of God without know- 
ing what his commission was to be. This is the only 
proper response a man can make; for to stipulate the 
task we are willing to undertake is virtually to deny 
the call. It is difficult to believe that God could have 
given Isaiah at the time of his call any such com- 
mission as is recorded in verses 9f; for God could 
not deliberately purpose that the ministry of those 
whom he calls should result in the hardening of the 
hearts of men, lest they be saved. Nor is it possible 
to conceive of any man accepting any such commis- 
sion. 


Perhaps the best way to explain this commission 
is to read results in terms of purpose, which is quite 
in keeping with the Jewish philosophy of history. 
That is to say, since Isaiah’s ministry actually met 
with this type of response, it was easy for him to 
interpret this result as God’s intended purpose, 
though he did not presume to understand the sig- 
nificance of that purpose. Such an interpretation 
begins to take on a measure of meaning when we 
read it against the idea of the remnant, which plays 
such an important part in the thinking of Isaiah. 
People who have indulged themselves, who have re- 
fused to listen to every voice of righteousness and 
refused to see goodness will naturally become more 
deaf, more blind, and more insensitive as they con- 
tinue to resist further opportunities. But in the 
midst of this senseless mass there is a remnant which 
still believes and which needs encouragement. 
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THE fact is that many of our intellectuals are no 
longer able to grasp the significance of what we 
call a conviction. A conviction is a firm belief which 
compels action. They have disposed of all firm be- 
liefs, and they do not mean to be constrained to any 
sort of significant action. Thanks to the “scientific” 
analysis and annihilation of all ultimate questions 
of value, they are prepared to dismiss any proposal 
of a conviction as an essentially ‘“meaningless prop- 
osition.”—Robert E. Fitch in Christianity and Crisis. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By W. Randolph Thornton 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


Let us think first of some general suggestions for 
teaching the unit, “Religion in the Life of a Nation.” 
It would be well to read carefully the aim of the 
unit as stated in the pupil’s magazine. Then read 
rapidly the lesson material for all five sessions. Now 
read the aim of the unit again and remind yourself 
that your task as the leader is not to teach lessons, 
but to teach persons by means of lessons. The Bible, 
the lesson comments, your own experience, and all 
that happens in the class are to be used to produce 
changes in the attitudes of persons. 

Please note that all of the teaching plans which 
follow are divided naturally into three parts: The 
statement of purpose—why teach; the outline of 
lesson content—what to teach, and the teaching pro- 
cedure—how to teach. 

If your church owns or can borrow a 16 mm. 
sound motion picture projector, order now, for use 
on October 30, a film entitled Skid Row which pic- 
tures the victims of alcohol in the slums of Chicago; 
rental $3.00; running time about 25 minutes; order 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. If it is impossible to use a film in your 
church, follow the alternative mentioned at the end 
of the teaching plan for October 16. 

Since the lesson for October 2 in Wesley Quarterly 
has been written with a distinctly vocational em- 
phasis, it has been necessary to prepare two separate 
teaching plans for this Sunday. The first teaching 
plan is related specifically to Wesley Quarterly, while 
the second is adapted to the lesson treatment in 
Adult Student. 


1. For Wesley Quarterly Only 


The purpose of this lesson is to help adults see 
the opportunity in every difficulty, to learn to guide 
youth in the choice of a vocation, and to recognize 
public service as a prophetic opportunity. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY LESSON CONTENT 
I. King Uzziah’s death produces crisis 
II. Difficulties hold prophetic opportunities 


III. God calls and Isaiah answers 

A. Seeking guidance, Isaiah enters Temple 
1. Sees vision of awesome, righteous God 
2. Realizes divine quality of all life 

B. Isaiah is transformed 
1. God’s goodness versus man’s vileness 
2. Repentance results 

C. Dedication naturally follows 
1. Cleansed and disciplined 
2. Isaiah seeks to redeem his nation 


IV. Presenting God’s vocational call to youth 
A. Advise choosing jobs they enjoy 
B. Work for which they have ability 
C. A vocation that meets human need 


V. God’s call to a church-related vocation 
A. Any honorable vocation can be Christian 


B. Yet more youth needed for pastorates, mis- 
sions, Christian education, nursing, ete. 


VI. God’s call to public service 
A. Politics often despised as dirty 
B. Public service offers prophetic opportunity 


You might invite your pastor to visit your class 
during part of this first session and describe in five 
minutes his call to the ministry. 

By using a combination of the group discussion 
and the contributions of a resource leader in teach- 
ing this lesson, you might effectively stimulate dis- 
cussion by asking questions which cannot be an- 
swered by “‘yes” or “no.” Ask members of the class 
to share their own experiences in finding unusual 
opportunities in the midst of difficulty and misfor- 
tune. If they hesitate to speak, mention the case of 
Jesus, Phillips Brooks, or Columbus as described by 
Slutz in Wesley Quarterly. Ask if any have had sim- 
ilar experiences. 

Point out that Isaiah’s vision in the Temple forms 
a natural pattern of worship, moving from a realiza- 
tion of God’s goodness to repentance, cleansing, and 
dedication. Ask if any have had religious experi- 
ences or calls similar to that of Isaiah. After several 
persons have spoken, invite the pastor to describe 
briefly his call to the ministry. Let the group ask 
questions of the pastor. Ask how a person can be 
sure that a call is really from God. Is a supernatural 
element necessary? 

Move on to the matter of guiding young people 
in the choice of their vocations and ask what factors 
they would emphasize in talking with youth about 
their careers. Ask, ‘Do all vocations rank the same 
in the eyes of God?” 

Are church-related vocations presented adequately 
in your local high school? If facts are lacking, assign 
someone to interview the person in charge of voca- 
tional guidance in the public schools. Request that 
a brief oral report be given to the class next Sunday. 


Ask the group to name as many church-related 
vocations as they can recall. Write these on the 
blackboard if pussible. Suggest that there are many 
more, and request someone to write at once for a 
quantity of the free booklet entitled: Methodist 
Service Projects—1949. Order from the Rev. Harold 
Ewing, Secretary of Interboard Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. Ob- 
tain enough copies for the whole class and ask that 
they be shipped for use October 16. 

Now inquire if any members of the class have 
held a public office in the community, county, state, 
or nation. Ask how many think that a political posi- 
tion can be made an opportunity for prophetic lead- 
ership. Ask the group to indicate by a show of hands 
how many would be willing to run for office if they 
were asked. Make a mental note of those who thus 
volunteer, and later discuss with the pastor privately 
the possibility of having qualified persons from your 
church elected to positions of public responsibility. 
This is one potent way of relating religion to the 
life of the nation. 

Now ask if it is ever too late to change one’s voca- 
tion in response to a genuine call from God. Mention 
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Albert Schweitzer, the famous organist who 
back to college and studied medicine in order 
come a missionary in Africa. 

Next ask if God ever calls people to par 
Christian service, as in the case of church- 
teachers and other workers in a local church. 
gest that each one present bow his head in p 
search his heart, and see if God is calling n 
once he called Isaiah: “Whom shall I send, an: 
will go for us?” After a moment of silence, 
the simple prayer that each person may be sen 
to the call of God. Suggest that individuals wl 
honestly answer: “Here am I, send me” shoul 
sult the pastor this week and volunteer for 
needed service in the church or community. 


2. For Adult Student Only 


Your purpose for this lesson might be to 
that we, like Isaiah, live in a time of crisis 
sioned by the spiritual immaturity of man, anc 
Christians in America must sound a new pro} 
note similar to that sounded in Germany, No 
China, and Hungary. 


OUTLINE OF LESSON CONTENT 
I. Social changes in Isaiah’s time 
A. Corrupt government 
B. Oppression of the common people 


C. Trust in foreign alliances 
D. Desertion of God 


II. What caused the crisis of our age? 


A. The spiritual immaturity of man 
B. The splitting of the atom 


III. Are these American beliefs pagan? 
. Seeing is believing 
. Every man for himself 
Human nature is not bad, just misg 
. If not controlled, science may destro 
. There will always be wars 
. God is a projection of man’s ideals 
. Everyone has a right to his own bel 
. Other-worldliness diverts attention 
the real problems of life 
Jesus was only a good man 
J. Do a good turn, but don’t be a suck 


IV. What on earth is God doing? 
A. Suffering is God’s just punishment 
B. Persecution produces prophets 
1. Norway 
2. China 
3. Hungary 
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V. Prophetic questions confronting Americ 
A. Can Christianity challenge college 
dents? 
B. Is the gospel synonymous to the Ame 
way of life? 
Is Jesus’ religion identical with the 
enterprise system? 
. Is our democracy equivalent to the 
dom of God? 
. Is industrialism undermining religio 
Is the church ignoring organized la! 
Should the United States by-pass 
United Nations? 
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tive As the teacher, you should serve as chairman of 





ent This lesson might be organized into a panel dis- 
be- cussion. If possible select in advance four members 

_ of the class and give to each a copy of the statements 
me listed under III and the questions listed under V in 
ool this outline, or refer them to the more detailed list 
ig- of contemporary axioms as enumerated by Emil 
er, Brunner, together with the questions found in next 
as to the last paragraph of the lesson material. Ask the 
ho panel members to prepare to discuss these issues 
fer before the class. 


an this panel and guide the course of the discussion by 
m- asking pertinent questions. After giving each mem- 
me ber of the panel an opportunity to express his own 
convictions on a certain issue, invite comments from 
other members of the class. Do not permit prolonged 
arguments between individuals. Be sure to give the 
more retiring members of your class an opportunity 
to speak. Whenever an opinion is expressed which 
appears to be contrary to the teachings of Jesus, 
stop and ask: “What do you think Jesus’ attitude 
would be toward this issue?” Insist that an illus- 
tration be given from the words or actions of Jesus 
to substantiate any opinion concerning what his 
attitude would be. 

Close this session with a prayer that we may fol- 
low in the train of the Hebrew prophets and be more 
afraid of being called “respectable” than of being 
called “radical.” 
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IT is absolutely staggering to reflect (what is prob- 
ably the truth) that, during the 6,000 years of the 
history of civilization, the world has not known one 
single year in which a war between some country or 
other was not being fought. Not a single year in this 
period to which we can point and say: “In that year, 
the whole world was at peace.”—From Secular Illu- 
sion or Christian Realism? by D. R. Davies; The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. 
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Song for Israel 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


Lift up your eyes on high and sing; 

Behold the valleys blossoming 

And in the desert place, a spring... 
(But what of the Promised One?) 


Lift up your eyes and see revealed 

The sun-filled land, the fruited field 
Where scars of war and want are healed... 
u- (But what of the Promised One?) 


Lift up your voice in strength and praise 

That from the nations’ tangled maze 

Rises the Land of Ancient Days... 
(But what of the Promised King?) 


an 


ee 


8- Is there a Root from dry, parched ground? 

Is there a King who is yet uncrowned? 

Will their wounds in His hand be found... ? 
(What of the Promised One?) 
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“Isaiah.” by Fra Bartolommeo. (Photo by 
William Thompson) 


Oct. 9: THE MORAL BASIS 
OF TRUE WORSHIP 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 1:10-20; JEREMIAH 7:1-23. 


We think of worship as an inward, questioning 
attitude of man toward God (which of course meets 
with prompt response), a relationship which has a 
definite aim. Since religion has a practical aspect 
and can never be thought of as an isolated relation- 
ship to any deity, it must aim at offering guidance 
and strength in the great business of living. This 
means that religion must save us from self-centered- 
ness, and make us concerned about other people. This 
is the practical aim of worship; it is also the true 
condition of worship. One cannot worship God, whom 
he has not seen, if he has no concern or love for 
other people. 

The prophets were concerned with the moral foun- 





dations of true worship. Ritual, ceremonies, and the 
observance of special days played a large part in the 
religion of Israel, When, under the threatening as- 
pect of public affairs, the people were driven by 
anxiety and fear to a greater zeal in worship, they 
knew nothing but to multiply these observances. It 
is easy for an outward act of worship, which was 
originally intended as an expression of some inner 
feeling, to achieve a separate significance and come 
to be considered as an end in itself. When this hap- 
pens, worship becomes something external, and re- 
ligion a sort of commercial transaction in which the 
worshiper performs certain acts for which he expects 
equal reward. The rights or needs of others are not 
considered. Indeed, worship of this sort often be- 
comes a substitute for love toward men. It was 
against this type of worship that the prophets threw 
their total strength. 

The first chapter of Isaiah, which is a sort of col- 
lection of prophetic utterances covering the entire 
public career of the prophet, has been called “the 
Great Arraignment.” Here the Lord is contending 
with his people, rebuking them for their false under- 
standing of religion, and exhorting them to change 
their ways. It is impossible to discover when Isaiah 
(1:11-18) was written, though it was apparently 
called forth by some crisis in the life of the nation, 
probably during the reign of Ahaz. 

Whether or not Isaiah envisions an enemy nation 
storming at the gates, he apparently feels that the na- 
tion was not worthy to stand, and therefore possessed 
no ability to stand; for the people are senseless and 
corrupt to the core. They are senseless in that they 
are unable to distinguish between the real and the 
false. They are corrupt in that they feel no incon- 
gruity in coming into the presence of the holy God 
with murderous hearts. 

There is here no condemnation of ritualism in it- 
self. What the prophet scorns is the combination 
of ritual worship with immoral conduct. As he deals 
with the acts of worship he proceeds from the more 
external to the more spiritual expressions of reli- 
gious homage. The implication is that the more in- 
ward and spiritual the act the greater the desecra- 
tion when performed in unworthiness of spirit and 
an attitude of unconcern for others. God sees no 
purpose in this multitude of outward ceremonies; 
they border on desecration and are an affront to 
him. When men engage in the spiritual act of prayer, 
and come with bloody hands, God hides his eyes, and 
stops his ears. 

In verses 16-17, an appeal is made for the purifi- 
cation of worship. The washing here mentioned is 
not ritualistic, but is symbolic of repentance. Justice 
is the point of emphasis in this passage. God has 
a real concern for his people and can tolerate nothing 
in the way of injustice; he is particularly vehement 
in his denunciation of those rulers or judges, whose 
very business it is to see that justice is done, and 
yet who connive at injustice or take advantage of 
those who have little means of legal defense. 

Verse 18 is extremely difficult and has been inter- 
preted in many ways. It is usually taken as an in- 
vitation by the Lord to submit the point at issue to 
reasonable arbitration, but there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of such an interpretation. Some 
commentators take it as an expression of prophetic 








irony, as if it were possible for sins to bs 
white, so long as life is corrupt, worship ins 
and sins unrepented. 

This contrast between false and true wor 
also dealt with by Jeremiah. Chapters 7 thro 
constitute a group of prophecies which he de! 
in the Temple court, perhaps at some festival 
ering, and have to do with the hollowness 
nation’s worship and the destruction to whic 
leading. Chapters 7 and 26 appear to be c 
mentary accounts of the same sermon, the f 
dealing with the sermon itself, and the latte: 
the result of the discourse upon the people, an 
ticularly upon the religious leaders whose px 
Jeremiah is opposing. 

Since the people are putting a new and, to 
miah, a false confidence in the Temple, it is pr: 
that the discourse should be read against the 
ground of the Deuteronomic reform, which had 
place around 621 B.c., a few years after Jeren 
call. The basis of this reform was a scroll 
during the renovation of the Temple which is 
tified with a portion of the Book of Deuteron 
This book called for the destruction of the wa 
shrines, which were usually the starting plac 
corruption in worship, and for the centralizati 
worship in Jerusalem. 


In subscribing to this reform, which was no « 
precipitated at least in part by the Scythian inv: 
the people apparently felt that since they were 1 
ing the demands of God, he was under obligati 
protect them. Without looking to the inwar: 
of their worship, they assumed that mere at 
ance at the Temple worship—perhaps even the 
ence of the Temple in their midst—would give 
immunity from danger. They therefore made ' 
ple attendance a substitute for real worship. 


Jeremiah emphasizes the fact that God car 
along without the Temple at Jerusalem, and th: 
would destroy it even as he had destroyed SI 
But Jeremiah does not stop on a negative and 
ical note; he proceeds immediately to emphasiz« 
things God demands as necessary to acceptable 
ship. The way of amendment lies in the practi 
social justice. Three groups particularly are 
mended to the consideration of those who w 
enter into worshipful relationship with the L 
these are the sojourner or alien, who has no | 
status, the fatherless, and the widow, who ar« 
culiarly exposed to ill treatment and fraud. 


Owo CHD of 


THE Christian must frankly say that the K 
dom of God is not identical with any social i! 
tutions or any political program. He knows tha 
lives in a mixed society in which only a min¢ 
are committed to Christian standards. He kn 
that the alternatives between which he must ch 
are limited and that all of them are morally am 
uous because of the corporate sin and finite 
which he himself shares. The Protestant shoul: 
especially wary of allowing Church authority 
make evil appear good or to give a special bles: 
to institutions or policies in which the Church it 
may have a vested interest as a human commu! 
—From Christianity and Communism, by Johi 
Bennett; Association Press, 1948. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By W. Randolph Thornton 


What do you hope to accomplish in the lives of 
your students by teaching this lesson? Remember 
that the object of your teaching is just as important 
as the subject. Consider one of the following as a 
possible purpose: to show that religion without 
ethics is despised by God; to show that true worship 
involves checking violence, willingness to obey the 
laws of God, care for the needy, actions consistent 
with professions, and listening to God. 


OUTLINE OF LESSON CONTENT 


I. Do ceremonies of worship please God? 
A. Not if they are merely a respectable habit 
B. Not if they serve as a cloak for corruption 
C. Yes, if we live more nearly as we pray 
1. In our thinking 
2. In our church relationships 
3. In our business life 


II. Why is American worship weak? 
A. Because we lack real concern for the needy 
B. Because we fail to practice what we preach 
1. Talking peace, yet trusting in war 
2. Declaring loyalty to the United Nations, 
yet making unilateral treaties 
3. Professing democracy, yet practicing ra- 
cial discrimination 


Group discussion is the method suggested for 
teaching this lesson. Review very briefly the main 
points of last Sunday’s lesson, and if you are using 
Wesley Quarterly, ask for the report on the status 
of vocational guidance in your high school. If 
church-related vocations are not adequately pre- 
sented, appoint a committee to confer with school 
authorities, and request that a report be given to 
the class on October 23. 

Begin by asking how many attended World-Wide 
Communion services last Sunday. Did they go 
merely out of habit? Is this reason pleasing to God? 
Ask if some persons attend church in order to relieve 
a feeling of guilt. Is this a worthy motive? Do 
others attend for the purpose of giving an appear- 
ance of respectability to an otherwise crooked life? 
Is this hypocrisy? 

Are most individuals deliberate hypocrites or un- 
intentional hypocrites? In a mechanized, depersonal- 
ized society, is it possible to injure one another 
unintentionally through low wages, high prices, or 
poor quality? 

Since God is holy, does he insist that those who 
worship him must be just and righteous? 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
(No. 466 in The Methodist Hymnal) 


Next, suggest that the students examine them- 
selves, their church, and their society to discover 
whether or not their worship has a moral basis. Ask 
such questions as these: What thoughts occupied 
your mind during the World-Wide Communion serv- 
ice last Sunday? Have you been guilty of sitting in 
church with a critical rather than an appreciative 
attitude? Did you sit there hunting for flaws in the 
preacher, rather than asking God to help you see 
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the flaws in yourself? Have you hurried through 
the Lord’s Prayer while thinking of something else? 
Have you mumbled through an oft-repeated grace at 
the table when you were impatient to start eating? 

Is your church janitor welcomed as an equal in 
the Christian fellowship or looked down upon as a 
servant? Is he paid a decent salary? Are any of 
your church trustees or any other officials engaged 
in questionable occupations? Does your church own 
real estate? If so, is it administered according to 
the Golden Rule or are tenants charged exorbitant 
rents? 

In what kind of industries are your church funds 
invested? Appoint someone to write to the treasurer 
of your annual conference (get his name from your 
pastor) and ask the type of industries in which con- 
ference funds are invested. Does your local church 
insist upon patronizing only union shops for its 
printing? 

What is the attitude of your Methodist Publish- 
ing House toward organized labor? Appoint some- 
one to write the Publishing Agents, Mr. Lovick 
Pierce, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Dr. Roy L. Smith, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois, for a statement as to the official policy of The 
Methodist Publishing House toward organized labor. 
Ask that the replies from the Publishing Agents be 
read to the class two weeks hence. Have someone 
read item 8 from the Methodist Social Creed (para- 
graph 2020) in the 1948 Discipline (page 584). 

Do we have a genuine personal interest in the 
needy or are we content to refer them to social and 
governmental agencies as so many more “cases”? 
Is there a danger that governmental aid may treat 
the symptom, rather than help remove the cause 
of poverty? 

Can our worship be pleasing to God if we pray 
for peace and at the same time pay more and more 


Oct. 16: GOD AND THE NATIONS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 1:27-28; 10:1-4, 15; 19:23-25. 


History may be broadly defined as the record of 
events plus the response they provoke. An event in 
itself may not be particularly significant; it becomes 
significant when it calls forth a certain type of 
response. But these happenings in time do not be- 
come a part of history until they are recorded; we 
record only what we remember, we remember only 
what has significance, and it takes someone with 
eyes to see what that significance is. 

When such events are written down and their 
Significance is seen by a sufficient number of people, 
a new turn may be given to their lives and to subse- 
quent history. Many of the most meaningful expe- 
riences in the life of men and nations may be 
explained by the fact that somebody saw such sig- 
nificance in preceding events as to give a new direc- 
tion to history. This could certainly be said of many 
of the experiences in the life of the Jewish people; 
and those who saw this significance and wrote it 


for the weapons of war? Do we profess our belief 
in the United Nations yet put our real trust in atomic 
bombs and military pacts? 

Are the doors of our church open to persons of 
every race and class and creed? If any person is 
excluded, how can we expect God to enter: “He 
who does not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen” (I John 
4:20). 

What are the best ways of trying to correct any 
of the injustices which stand in the way of true 
worship? Should we confer privately with the per- 
son responsible and try to persuade him to make the 
desired change? Should we bring the matter to the 
attention of the group which is in position to exer- 
cise some influence on the unjust situation? Should 
we encourage the exploited individuals to protest, 
resign, or strike? Should we show personal kindness 
to the exploited persons? What other methods could 
be used? What method do you think Jesus would 
use in seeking to overcome injustice? 

Close this session of the class with the prayer that 
we may see our own inconsistencies and hypocrisies 
clearly, as through the eyes of God, in order that we 
“cease to do evil: learn to do well.” 

In preparation for the session on October 30, ask 
one member of the class to write a postal card to 
the Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., Methodist Commission 
on World Peace, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois, ordering sufficient copies of the free pamphlet 
Register Christian Opinion for all class members. 

Ask another person to write a letter to President 
Truman, to each of his United State Senators and 
to his Representative asking for an opinion as to 
what constitutes our nation’s primary security. Ex- 
plain in the letter that the answer of this govern- 
ment leader will be read to a group of voters in your 
community on October 23. 


down in such fashion as to impress others were the 
prophets. But the prophets did not feel that they 
achieved their insights by the processes of logic. 
They experienced these insights because their minds 
and hearts were open both to God and to the impact 
of the outward events themselves. The meaning of 
events, they felt, resided in the meeting of man 
with God. In his laws, in his judgment and mercy, 
God was seen to be at work in the world. This meet- 
ing of man with God gave character to the history. 

God is moving in the history of nations to accom- 
plish his righteous purpose. He may use one nation 
as an instrument to punish another. He has written 
righteousness and justice into the nature of the 
world and appointed fitting rewards for their ob- 
servance. He holds to the final equality of all people 
and desires that all should be one. These conclusions 
are shown by a group of selections from the prophet 
Isaiah. 

Isaiah 1:27-28 appears, from the type of language 
used, to be exilic or postexilic and has been called 
“moralizing reflections of a later age.” Yet there 
is a connection with the preceding verses, in which 
the sin of Judah is set forth in a severe castigation 
of Jerusalem. The passage stresses the idea of moral 
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renewal through divine judgment. The tru: 
that is, the Zion which is now made up of tho 
have turned away from unrighteousness (he 
verts), shall be redeemed from her disordere 
dition, delivered from trouble and danger 

27), while the coming destruction will affec 
the sinners (verse 28). 

Isaiah 10:1-4 is one of a series of woes sca 
through several chapters (5, 9, 10) prone 
against different types of wrongdoers. Wheth« 
is a denunciation of Ephraim or of Judah is ar 
of debate, though most commentators hold the 
view. The rulers whose iniquity he denoun 
vehemently are not judges as much as they are 
lators. It is true that they are responsible f 
equitable judicial decisions, justifying the \ 
for a bribe and depriving the righteous of his 
ing in court; it is true also that they take adv: 
of the defenseless—widows, orphans, and the 
But it would appear that their most grievous « 
is that they perpetuate injustice and give it : 
standing by having their arbitrary and unju 
cisions written down as law. 

But these iniquitous legislators are reminde: 
there is a day of revision, a day of visitation, 
of judgment from which there is no escape. 
desolation which shall come from far (verse 3 
all probability a reference to an Assyrian inv 
which will come like a storm—Assyria having 
appointed by God as an instrument of judg 
At that day where will the oppressor flee for 
Where will he leave his glory, that is, where w 
hide his possessions? He is estranged from the 
and all other powers are impotent to help. V« 
is very difficult; it is perhaps best to take it 
answer to the question in verse 3. All that c 
done to flee from the judgment of God is to c 
among the captives or fall under the slain; th« 
recourse is captivity or death. 

A comment on the imaginary independenc 
the ridiculous self-assertion of Assyria is rec: 
in Isaiah 10:15. In 10:5, Assyria is called “th 
of mine anger,” and the staff in her hand i 
divine indignations; that is, God is using As 
as an instrument wherewith to punish Israel. 

But having won a victory over Israel, Assyri: 
boasts of her power, might, and wisdom, and 
gates to herself all praise for this mighty 
(10:12-14). But it is a foolish boast, as fooli 
if an implement, such as the axe or the saw, \ 
has no power of itself, but whose usefulness de} 
upon the purpose and power of the man who us 
should assert itself against the user. History i 
revelation of God’s purpose, not of Assyria’s n 
In this ludicrous simile Isaiah is assuring his p 
that the world is divinely governed, and that 
will not allow Assyria to overstep its appointed 
tion, which was merely to punish Israel (1( 
13-15), but not to bring it to complete extin: 

In Isaiah 19:23-25, the prophet foresees a 
when Israel, Egypt, and Assyria would forget 
differences and enter into a sort of messianic le: 
a triple alliance in which each receives a ble: 
and which becomes a blessing to the world r 
about. As yet this alliance waits upon the conve 
of Egypt (verses 21f); since Egypt had al: 
partly subdued Assyria, it may be inferred tha 
knowledge and worship of the Lord would ex 
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to the northern country also. By virtue of her geo- 
graphical position, Israel had long been the physical 
bond of union between these two lands; now, accord- 
ing to the prophet, she is to become the spiritual 
bond of union. Through her will be a highway con- 
necting Egypt and Assyria and which will be used 
by each for friendly passage to the other. The co- 
operation of nations is a part of all prophetic pic- 
tures of the ideal future; but the co-ordination of 
Egypt and Assyria with Israel is an ideal so far 
ahead of its time that some have denied Isaiah’s 
authorship of this passage. 

In this new union Israel surrenders her unique- 
ness in respect of spiritual privilege; Egypt and 
Assyria stand in the same direct relationship to God 
as Israel itself. The terms used for the three nations 
(my people, the work of my hands, mine inheritance) 
show that they all are God’s people, and the objects 
of his love; it is their spiritual togetherness that 
makes the union a blessing to the world. This is the 
most universal and missionary of all Isaiah’s proph- 
ecies. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By W. Randolph Thornton 


Determine your own purpose for this lesson, or 
use the following statement which applies to both 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student: to show God’s 
concern for the saving of all nations even though he 
may have to use the aggression of pagan nations 
in the process. 


OUTLINE OF LESSON CONTENT 


I. God ordained a moral order 
A. Righteous nations survive 
B. Evil nations are destroyed 
1. Nations which neglect God are in peril 
2. Nations which take the sword perish 
a. Modern war is total, costly, futile 
b. Victors feed, clothe, and rehabilitate 
the vanquished 
3. Nations ruled by pressure groups decline 


II. God uses pagan nations as tools 
A. God paves way for spread of Christianity 
1. Alexander made Greek language uni- 
versal 
2. Roman roads and citizenship assisted 
Paul the missionary 
B. God used Nazis to discipline 
1. United States for failure to aid stricken 
Europe 
2. The Church in Germany for opposing 
social progress 
C. God used the conquering Japanese armies 
to warn the western world 
1. Against racial superiority 
2. Against the exploitation of natives 


III. God then judges his pagan tools 
A. Ancient nations deceased: Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Medea, Persia, Greece, Rome, Carthage 
B. Modern nations defeated: Italy, Germany, 
Japan 
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IV. Always God seeks to s:ve nations rather than 
destroy them 
A. God does not create national disaster 
B. He uses existing conditions to bring about 
some good 


V. God alone is the supreme object of allegiance 
which can unite nations into a peaceful world 


You might begin by reviewing briefly the main 
points of last Sunday’s lesson. 

If you are using Wesley Quarterly, ask the person 
who ordered copies of Methodist Service Projects 
to distribute these booklets to members of the class. 
Call attention to the wide variety of church-related 
vocations which are listed for part-time as well 
as full-time service. Ask how many members of 
the class will agree to read this booklet and then 
give it to a young person while talking with him 
about God’s call to Christian service. State that oral 
reports on these career conversations will be ex- 
pected on October 30. 

You might use the lecture method followed by dis- 
cussion in teaching this lesson. To prepare your 
lecture, read carefully the material in your Wesley 
Quarterly or Adult Student and relate the ideas in 
each paragraph to the proper topic in the above out- 
line of lesson content. By reading the lesson ma- 
terial several times, you will be able to discuss the 
subject in your own words. 

Save sufficient time at the close of your lecture 
for a good discussion on such vital questions as the 
following: 

Are we justified in using bad methods to gain 
good results? Is it right for God to use evil men 
and nations in the process of accomplishing his good 
purposes? Is God in the position of men who might 
break open a dam and cause a destructive flood in an 
effort to stop a forest fire? 

Is God using the invasion of China by Communists 
to point out the corruption which existed in the 
Chinese government and the exploitation of the ten- 
ant farmers by the absentee landlords? Could it be 
that God is using Russian Communism with its 
theories of racial tolerance and a classless society 
to make the people of the United States remedy the 


injustice of racial discrimination and extremes of 
poverty and wealth? 

If God is shaping history by using Russia, does 
it mean that Christians should espouse Communism, 
or rather remove the conditions in our own land 
which breed discontent and revolution? In the long 
run, will the judgment of God fall upon the social 
sins of both Russia and the United States? 

Do these words from the Bible apply to nations 
as well as to individuals: “Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked, for whatever a man sows, that he will 
also reap”? What is the judgment of God? Is it the 
punishment of man because of the arbitrary anger 
of a deity whose pride has been injured because 
man has broken his laws? Or is it rather that man 
has broken himself upon the eternal and impartial 
moral laws of the universe by which God is trying 
to teach man to do right? 

Has God arranged this universe so that, in the 
long run, right living brings happy results, while 
wrong living brings bitter consequences? 

Can any good come out of war? Name some of 
these things. Are these permanent or only tem- 
porary? Could these same good things have been 
developed in peacetime? Do the evils of modern war 


‘always outweigh its benefits? 


Conclude this session by having the members of 
the class read in unison the words of Kipling’s “Re- 
cessional” as found in hymn number 497 in The 
Methodist Hymnal. Then close with the prayer that 
we may have the faith to believe that 


This is my Father’s world 


Though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 


In case the film Skid Row is not available, or if 
it was impossible to obtain a projector, assign to 
a committee of three an investigation of the liquor 
situation in your community and ask them to give 
a verbal report to the class on October 30. For facts, 
consult the police department, judge, liquor licensing 
board, welfare agencies, local hospitals, doctors, 
undertakers, and others. Observe conditions by 
walking past taverns about midnight on Saturday. 


Oct. 23: A NATION’S PRIMARY SECURITY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 12:2; 26:1-7; 30:1-17. 


The little land which today we know as Palestine 
has never been very secure. Even before the division 
of the kingdom the Hebrews were never really able 
to cope with the powers which were bent on aggran- 
dizement and which specialized in military might. 
After the division the power of resistance was, of 
course, considerably diminished. 

One means of security which presented itself to 
the rulers in every time of crisis was that of polit- 
ical or military alliances with the nations round 
about. The prophets stood unalterably opposed to 
this policy, and this for two reasons: in the first 


place, it was always a temporary expedient, de- 
signed to meet a particular crisis, a policy resting 
on no long-range or abiding principles, and certain 
to be productive of division and strife within the 
nation. Though such a policy might offer temporary 
relief, it was certain to prove disastrous in the long 
run. The stronger nations were bound to act in their 
own interest, and after the crisis was over would 
in all probability proceed from this alliance with 
Israel to the subjugation of Israel. This policy was 
also a poor substitute for trust in God who alone 
could draw people together, banish their frenzied 
striving, and guide them in their quest for worthier 
living. 

Chapter 12, which forms the epilogue of the first 
great division of the book of Isaiah (chapters 1 
through 12), contains two short hymns of praise 
(verses 1-2, 3-6) which are placed in the mouth of 
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the ransomed people. The prophecy of Israel’s 
toration is colored by reminiscences of the ex 
from Egypt. As that deliverance was celebrat« 
songs of triumph (Exodus 15), so shall the e 
celebrate their redemption with similar song 
thanksgiving and joy. In verses 1-2 the indivi 


ized community is rejoicing over its discover 


new resources in God. 
That God is the nation’s primary security i 


burden of a song that is to be sung in the lan 


Judah on the day of the Lord’s final vindicati« 


his people, that is, when he shall have delivered 1 


and inaugurated his glorious reign in Jerus 


(26:1-7). Some commentators feel that this so 
an expression of thanksgiving for a deliveranc 


ready achieved; but in reality it looks to the fu 
and is a prayer that Jerusalem may be a cit 
truth and peace made impregnable, and that 
unnamed hostile city may be destroyed. 

strictly speaking, the author projects himself 


the future and from that vantage point cont 


Jerusalem as Yahweh will then have strength 
it with the hostile city which fancied itself s« 
as he will have abased it. The impregnability of . 
salem (verse 1) is considered perhaps by most 
mentators to consist not in material ramparts b 
the supernatural protection which Yahweh hir 
will give. While there are difficulties in the 


of this interpretation, there is little doubt tha‘ 


point of the passage is that the salvation of the 
is the work of Yahweh. 

But Jerusalem is to be a fortress not only fo 
resident Jews. The gatekeeper is bidden to 
the gates to their countrymen of the dispersion 
have kept faith with Yahweh by observance o 
law (verse 2). The text of verse 3 is obscure 
many interpretations are possible. Perhaps 
meaning is something like this: “A steadfast 
thou keepest in perfect peace [i.e., undisturbe 
fear| because it trusteth in thee.” Then follov 
appeal to trust in Yahweh who, by his exaltati: 
the lowly and his humbling of the proud, has p) 
himself to be an everlasting rock (the source o 
phrase, “Rock of Ages’) and a worthy found 
for the trust of the righteous (verse 4). 

The unnamed “lofty city” which prided itse 
its security and which no doubt had so oppr 
the Jews that they were poor and needy, is 
brought low and trampled under their feet (v 
5-6). Another affirmation of faith in Yahweh’s 
for his people is found in verse 7. 


The same prophetic principle, namely, that 
trust in Yahweh can insure the nation’s salv: 
is emphasized in 30:12-15. Here Isaiah is m: 
an ineffectual protest against the policy of se: 
security by means of a military alliance with E 
The embassy is already on its way, and the 
of the nation is sealed; the prophet pours sco 
those who “seek the help of Egypt and flee t 
shelter of Pharaoh”; it is a covenant with « 
and a compact with Sheol (30:1-6; 31:1-3). H: 
in this frenzied act the rebellious disposition « 
nation, its contempt for the organs of revel: 
and its antipathy to the holy rule of Jehoval 
the crisis develops, and particularly as the reve! 
is repudiated, Isaiah is told to record in a bo 
a permanent testimony for future reference, 
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weh’s denunciation of his people as rebellious sons 
who despised his word and had an ear only for 
“smooth things.” 

The policy adopted can yield only calamitous re- 
sults (verses 8-17). Because Israel has spurned this 
prophetic word of warning, and has chosen to trust 
in oppression and perverseness, disaster will follow, 
as night the day (verses 12-14). The word oppres- 
sion suggests the burden (partly financial) neces- 
sarily imposed on the people by the amassing of war 
materials and the purchasing of foreign help; and 
the word perverseness suggests willingness or polit- 
ical chicanery. The fate of the nation is pictured 
in a group of vivid metaphors. 


This despising of the divine word of warning is 
indicative of a rebellious spirit which will probably 
continue its fatal way until the catastrophe falls. 
Like a crack in the walls of a building, it will widen 
until the collapse occurs: “Therefore this iniquity 
shall be to you as a breach ready to fall, swelling out 
in a high wall, whose breaking cometh suddenly in 
an instant.” The figure of a collapsing wall is ex- 
changed for another which depicts the ruin even 
more vividly, and at the same time more definitely 
relates it to the judgment of Yahweh, whose revela- 
tion has been spurned; the collapse of the Jewish 
state is likened to the shattering of a jar—a shatter- 
ing so complete that not a piece remains large enough 
to be serviceable. 


But the prophet’s program is not merely negative 
and critical; it is also positive. This positive ideal 
is set forth in verse 15, a statement which might be 
called the great ruling principle of Isaiah’s states- 
manship. In returning and rest, that is, in repudia- 
tion of, and returning from the foolish policy of 
military alliances, shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and confidence, that is, in calm reliance on Yahweh, 
shall be your strength. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By W. Randolph Thornton 


Determine your own purpose for teaching this 
lesson. Consider this as a possible statement of pur- 
pose: to show that national security rests upon co- 
operation, democracy, morality, religion, and world 
government, rather than upon military alliances, 
balances of power, or atomic bombs. 


OUTLINE OF LESSON CONTENT 


I. Basic security comes from within a nation 


A. Marks of a nation’s weakness 


. Dangerous inflation 

Selfish pressure groups 

Juvenile delinquency 

Mounting government expenses 

. Increased use of liquor 

. Discounting the validity of the gospel 


POUR OD 


B. Marks of a nation’s strength 
1. Cooperation without discrimination 
among individuals and groups for edu- 
cation, human welfare, and religion 
2. Practice of democracy, freedom, and 
equal justice 
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Opportunity for constructive labor and 
desire to do thorough work 

4. Courage to overcome obstacles 

5. Loyalty to moral standards 

6. Devotion to God 


a9) 
We 
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II. Military alliances and pacts among blocs of 
nations produce fear and war 


A. Palestine in Isaiah’s day 
B. France and its Maginot Line 


C. Modern military pacts are dangerous be- 
cause balances of power won’t stay balanced 


III. Armaments produce fear and war 
A. Underground cities 
B. Stock piles of atomic bombs 
C. Pacific Ocean bases 


IV. World government, including all nations, is 
the ultimate hope of security and peace 


A. Involves organized government 


B. Power used justly to restrain the greedy 
1. Use of military force must be sanctioned 

by law through advance agreement 
2. All must be responsible to the world 
body for the amount and limits of force 


C. Real trust in God, including 

1. No strutting of military power 

2. Obvious dependence on peaceful methods 

3. Friendliness, rather than provocation 
of enmity 

4. Morale and unity of spirit 

5. Abolition of political corruption and hu- 
man exploitation 


Begin by reviewing very briefly the main points 
of the last lesson. If you are using Wesley Quar- 
terly, ask for reports from those who interviewed 
school authorities in behalf of more adequate repre- 
sentation of church-related careers in the vocational 
guidance program. Empower the committee to take 
further steps if necessary. Also request reports from 


the one who wrote the treasurer of the annual con- 
ference as to places funds are invested, and from 
the one who wrote to the Publishing Agents of The 
Methodist Church as to the labor policies of The 
Methodist Publishing House. 

Teach this lesson by a combination of lecture and 
debate. Speak briefly on the items listed under I in 
the above outline and demonstrate by illustrations 
from history and current events that the basic se- 
curity comes from within a nation. 

Now announce that the class is to be divided into 
two groups for a friendly debate. State that many 
persons believe that security lies in the direction 
of military alliances and national armaments while 
many other individuals believe that security lies in 
the direction of a world government and a world 
police force. Now ask that all those who favor mil- 
itary alliances and national armaments sit together 
on one side of the room while all of those who favor 
world government with a world police force sit to- 
gether on the other side of the room. Start the dis- 
cussion by asking, ‘“‘What does history show about 
the merits of both of these positions?” 

If the argument becomes too violent, remind the 
class that Christians can “agree to differ, unite to 
serve, and resolve to love.” When there is a pause 
in the discussion, call on the person who wrote the 
letters to President Truman, the two United States 
Senators, and the Representative. Ask that any 
replies received from Washington be read slowly 
and distinctly. After each letter is read, stop and 
discuss it briefly. Note especially whether or not 
the writer has stated his position clearly or tried 
to remain on both sides of the fence at the same time. 

Conclude the discussion by pointing out that we 
are now faced with a choice between ‘‘one world or 
none,” between a world government “indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all,” or “one uranium 
atom divisible with oblivion for all.” 

Close with the prayer that we may shake off our 
old ways of thinking and living in order to enter a 
new era of world government, under God. 


Oct. 30: THE IMPERATIVE OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Wesley C. Davis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 5:1-17; 28:1-10. 


The prophets saw that life is a unit, that there 
is a close relation between the political, economic, 
social, and religious life of a people. They saw in 
the corrupt social life of the nation a violation of 
the laws of God and in the prevalent sinfulness and 
drunkenness of the time a sure sign of national 
decay. The only hope for the permanence of the 
nation, they felt, was in a national repentance of 
Such depth that it would drive the people to an 
earnest search for righteousness. 

In the two passages before us, Isaiah is dealing 
with the imperative of social righteousness. The 
first of these messages is set forth in the form of 
a parable, emphasizing the Lord’s care for Judah, 
and the nation’s ingratitude and unworthy response. 


The thinking of the Hebrew people was concrete 
rather than abstract, and they often set forth their 
messages in picturesque form. Isaiah’s only claim 
to originality here, therefore, lies in the powerful 
way in which he expresses ideas common to the 
prophetic school. Isaiah is using dramatics here, not 
only to emphasize an ideal but also to lead the people 
to pronounce judgment upon themselves. 

The setting for this incident or story (5:1-7) may 
be found at an autumn festival, where the prophet 
gathers an audience probably by playing a few notes 
on an instrument (compare Ezekiel 33:32). Follow- 
ing this, he recites a poem or tells a story about a 
friend who has a vineyard on a fruitful hillside, 
where—other things being right—sun and soil could 
collaborate in bringing forth a perfect harvest. And 
other things were right; the soil had been pulverized, 
the stones removed and probably made into a wall 
which, along with a hedge, protected the vineyard 
against foraging animals. These things done, the 
plot was planted with choicest vines, a permanent 
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tower erected as a storehouse for tools and 
shelter for the watchman who kept guard whi 
grapes were ripening. In addition to all this o 
the owner hewed out of the rocks a winevat 
receptacle for the juice which he confidently ex; 
as a result of his lavish labor. But there w 
yield—nothing but small juiceless grapes. 

The audience silently agrees that nothing 
could have been done to make the vineyard fri 
Some commentators hold that, up to this poin 
hearers thought of the discourse as nothing 
than an interesting story, and, after the questi 
verse 4, as a sort of riddle, and that it was the cl 
from the third to the first person (verse 4) 
gave the first inkling of a deeper and more pei 
meaning in the poem. It is certain that th« 
impact of the story was seen when referenc« 
made to the withholding of the rain; for he 
commands the clouds could be no other than Je! 
himself. 

The story is something more than an inter« 
tale. It has a moral, and the prophet proceeds t 
ply it. The vineyard which has received such | 
care is, of course, Judah, and its owner Yahweh. 
fruit it should have yielded was righteousness: 
justice, but the wild grapes actually produced 
violence, oppression, inhumanity, and injustice. 
owner looked for judgment, but instead there 
bloodshed; he looked for righteousness, but in 
there was the cry of the oppressed. This miscar 
of justice warrants the destruction which Ya 
will visit on the land. 

Isaiah 28:1-7 is part of a cycle of prophetic 
courses (chapters 28 through 32) in which ( 
purpose concerning Zion is set in sharp contrast 








{ Plenty” by Brueghel; copyright, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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the foolish schemes of politicians in Jerusalem. This 
smaller section is a denunciation of the drunken 
aristocracy of Samaria, which may have been deliv- 
ered earlier but is now repeated, perhaps as an illus- 
tration, as he deals with the dissoluteness of the 
people, particularly of the priests and prophets, in 
Judah (verse 7). These castigations of different 
peoples are separated by a brief messianic prophecy 
(verses 5-6). 

That intemperance among the people of the north- 
ern kingdom was a scandal may be seen in Amos 4:1 
and 6:6. Such dissoluteness invites disaster. The 
prophet pictures disaster in a passage which at first 
strikes us as strange. Samaria, a city of great 
natural strength and beauty, crowned the summit of 
a low hill which rises in the midst of a fertile valley 
(1 Kings 16:24). The city was girdled by a circle 
of towers, here referred to as “a crown of glory” 
and which no doubt was thought of as making it 
impregnable. Whether the fancied security of the 
city had anything to do with it, the people gave 
themselves over to dissolute living. The geographical 
position of the city offers the prophet a figure with 
which to describe this dissoluteness. The city with 
its circle of towers is likened to a garland of quickly- 
fading flowers with which dissolute revelers wreathe 
their heads. The Samaritans are in the last stage 
of intoxication, the carousal is nearly over, the 
flowers already faded, disaster is at hand. The fact 
that the “crown of pride” will be trodden under foot 
(verse 3) suggests the ineffectiveness of any material 
means of security in the hands of drunken men. 

But the threatening disaster is not a casual or 
accidental thing; it is the prophetic view that God 
has a hand in the destiny of peoples and nations; 
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a mighty and strong one whom the Lord is to turn 
loose on Israel like a tempest of hail or a destroying 
storm and which is to cast it down with violence is 
the Assyrian nation. The speed with which this 
desolation will be wrought is pictured in terms of 
the first ripe figs (i.e., the figs which ripen before 
the regular season) which, as a prized delicacy, are 
immediately seized and eaten. 

Verses 5-6 constitute an indefinite reference to 
the future messianic age, and in all probability are 
out of place. In that day, when Samaria’s fortress 
has fallen, God himself will be the true glory of his 
people; he, and not the stately fortress, will be his 
surviving people’s pride and confidence. And not 
only will he be the beauty of the redeemed nation; 
he will also be the source of all civic and martial 
virtues—“‘a spirit of justice to him that sitteth in 
judgment, and strength to them that turn back the 
battle at the gate.” 

In verse 7 the prophet denounces the people of 
Judah. Even these refers back to the drunkards of 
Ephraim in verse 1. The leaders of Jerusalem are 
following the lead of Samaria, both in their perverse 
habits and in their foolish trust in foreign alliances. 
The priest, who should excel in judgment, and the 
prophet, who should excel in vision, are picked out 
for special denunciation. They oppose Isaiah in the 
name of Yahweh, and support the plans of the poli- 
ticians with the pretended authority of divine revela- 
tion. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By W. Randolph Thornton 


The purpose of this lesson is to help men and 
women realize the causes, consequences, and cure of 
alcoholism as one of the major social evils under- 
mining a nation. 


OUTLINE OF LESSON CONTENT 


I. Social evils causing national decay 

. The idea that the end justifies the means 
. Political corruption 

Gambling 

. Misuse of sex 

. Drunkenness 


HU OW> 


II. hy people drink 

. Gives sense of well-being 
Relieves anxiety and fear 
Drowns trouble 

. Suppresses sense of guilt 
. Removes inhibitions 
Gives sense of superiority 


HOOP = 
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III. Bad effects of alcohol 


. On the individual 
1. Weakens self-control 
2. Stimulates the aggressive instinct and 

the sex instinct 

3. Reduces social effectiveness 

B. On society 

1. Causes traffic accidents and higher auto- 
mobile insurance rates 

2. Produces higher taxes because liquor in- 
creases bill for crime and relief 


> 


3. Wastes grain needed for food for starv- 
ing peoples 

4. Wastes tremendous sums on advertising 

5. Reduces productive capacity of nation 
by dulling workers 


IV. What can be done? 
A. Educate children and youth to the evils 
of alcohol 
Enforce the good laws 
Change the bad laws 
. Elect honest public officials 
. Demonstrate that the Christian faith gives 
the sense of well-being sought in alcohol 


Re Ron-) 


If you are using Wesley Quarterly, ask for reports 
from members of the class about their conversations 
with young people regarding Christian careers. 

Show the film Skid Row. First suggest that the 
members of the class try to analyze the causes of 
the conditions which will be pictured on the screen. 
If the film was not available, ask for a graphic report 
by the committee which investigated the liquor con- 
ditions of the community. 

At the conclusion of the film or the committee 
report, conduct a discussion following the main 
points in the lesson outline above. Save sufficient 
time for a thorough discussion of how to educate 
children and youth to the evils of alcohol. Decide on 
definite things which can and should be done in the 
home and the church and the school. List on the 
blackboard the measures which the group has decided 
to take. Assign responsibility for each project. Here 
are some suggestions: 


1. Carefully select films on temperance which can 
be used with each age group in the church school. 
Write General Board of Education, Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

2. Consult school authorities about using the best 
of these in public-school assemblies and classes. 

3. Have someone from Alcoholics Anonymous 
speak to a group of parents on the theme: “Our 
Home, Before and After.” 

4. Organize a city-wide Temperance Education 
Week, with speakers and films used in service clubs, 
community organizations, labor unions, etc. Posters 
for store windows may be obtained from The Amer- 
ican Business Men’s Research Foundation, 53 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. For a 
graphic, up-to-date book on the subject, see The 
Alcohol Problem Visualized (Revised Fourth Edition 
1948) by National Forum Inc., 407 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Before dismissing the class, ask the person who 
wrote to the Methodist Peace Commission to dis- 
tribute the leaflets entitled: Register Christian 
Opinion, which contain the names of all the members 
of the United States Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, together with the proper method of address- 
ing them. 

Point out to the class that the whole purpose of 
the lessons during the past five Sundays has been 
to show the vital function of religion in the life of 
the nation. It is therefore imperative that Chris- 
tians with convictions influence those who make 
decisions in Washington. 

Close with the prayer that we may not shirk our 
prophetic responsibilities in this day of destiny! 
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A rare first edition of the Ki James Bible dated 1611. (George Pickow from Three Lions) 


Adult Bible Course 


Oct. 2: WHAT IS THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS and it became the new will, or the new testament. 
The two parts of our Bible should really be called 

By W. A. Smart “The Old Covenant” and “The New Covenant.” 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler The earliest Christians were all Jews, and so their 
School of Theology, Emory University Bible was naturally the Jewish Bible, our Old Testa- 
ment. These scriptures were read in all their Chris- 
We are likely to take the things with which we tian services. But a movement as vital as primitive 
are familiar for granted, and therefore fail to ask Christianity inevitably produced its own literature, 
many interesting questions about them. We all Ww and soon writings from the distinctively Christian 
what the New Testament is, of course, anid so we Viewpoint began to appear. These writings were 





do not even think about many questions wh it called forth by specific needs which they sought to 
suggests, even though countless books have been meet. Of course it never occurred to any of the 


written trying to answer some of these questions. writers that what he wrote would ever be considered 
First, the name. Any lawyer can tell us t a as scripture. 

testament is a will, but these twenty-seven ks The earliest of these writings which have come 

are not anybody’s will. In Greek the same rd down to us were the letters of Paul, which were 

which means “will” also means covenant, or contract. written to help the churches solve their difficulties. 

The Jews called their religion a covenant, or con- In the Galatian churches there was the question 





tract, into which God had entered with his people. whether Christians should live by the Jewish laws, 
But the Christians were sure that, through Christ, since they were in the Bible. In Corinth there were 
God had made a new covenant with man, and they many problems about which the Corinthians had 
called their religion the “new covenant” (Ma WwW written asking Paul’s advice. In Thessalonica there 
26:28). It is unfortunate that when this word was was confusion caused by a feverish expectation of 
translated from Greek into Latin by the later church, the return of Jesus to earth. 

‘d, Other types of writing also appeared. As the eye 


the wrong meaning was given to the Greek 











and ear witnesses to the life of Jesus began to dis- 
appear it became important to preserve all that was 
known about him, and so gospels were written; not 
only our four, but several others also. 

The Book of Acts was the first church history, 
tracing the movement from the time Jesus left it 
until it was established in Rome, the great capital 
city. And Revelation, following a type of writing 
very popular among the Jews at that time, pictured 
the final victory of the movement. But for the first 
century the Old Testament was still Scripture, and 
all these were merely Christian writings. 

The earliest movement toward the recognition of 
a definite body of official Christian scriptures, or 
New Testament, was caused by the wild vagaries 
which crept into the church. There were probably 
more widely differing interpretations of Christian- 
ity in the second century than there are in the twen- 
tieth. Some Christians were saying that Jesus did 
not have a physical body, some that the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament was the lowest level of divine 
being, or even the devil. Some were saying that 
Christians were bound to observe all the teachings 
of the Old Testament, others that they should ob- 
serve none of them, etc., etc. Who should answer 
such questions within the Church, and on what 
basis? 

The answer of the Church was that the original 
apostles of Jesus, including Paul, were the real 
teachers of Christianity, and therefore appeal must 
be made to writings which had come down from 
them. What was apostolic was official. And so our 
New Testament is, at least in theory, the group of 
apostolic writings to which appeal could be made 
to determine just what was Christian. Mark was 
not an apostle, but his book was thought to contain 
the teachings of Peter, and Luke was thought to 
give the teachings of Paul, since Luke was Paul’s 
companion. All the rest of the New Testament books 
were claimed as works of the original apostles. 

However, before any such official decision was 
reached, the Church had in fact singled out those 
books from which it got most inspiration, and most 
of those in our New Testament were already so pop- 
ular that even though some, like Hebrews, made no 
claim to connection with any apostle, the Church 
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insisted that an apostle wrote them so that they 
would be included. 

This apostolic test explains why Christians never 
added anything to their New Testament, though 
the Jews had added to their scriptures over and 
over again through the centuries. When the apostles 
were all dead, no other book could qualify. 

The order of the books in the New Testament is 
not the order in which they were written, but it 
is the natural order. It is logical, even though it is 
not chronological. First, we have the four books 
which tell about Jesus who founded the new move- 
ment. Then Acts tells how it spread from Jerusalem 
throughout the Mediterranean world. Then after 
those churches were founded, we have the epistles 
which were written to them, Paul’s first and then 
the others. The collection closes appropriately with 
the assurance of triumph at the end of the present 
age in Revelation. 


Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education 


We are about to begin an extensive study of the 
New Testament. The first unit in this study is 
planned for only three sessions and is scheduled for 
the first three weeks in October. The second unit, 
“How the Gospels Grew,” is much longer. It will 
require the last two weeks in October, all of No- 
vember, and the first two weeks in December to 
complete. 

The importance of this study for the religious 
life of every member of your group cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. An intelligent understanding 
of the New Testament is an absolute necessity if 
one is to grasp the teachings of Jesus. An intelligent 
grasp of the teachings of Jesus is indispensable if 
one is to be his follower. There are many who think 
Christian principles and action are synonymous with 
the status quo. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The first step in discovering the creative and 
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Similarity between 
_ the Old Testament 
and the New 


The time of New 


Which is the best 
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translation? 
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theory 
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This is an outline of your unit of study. See the whole unit and 
plan accordingly. Adult Student supplies the content of your lesson ; 
Adult Teacher a way of teaching. Place these two magazines side by 
side and read matching paragraphs. 











revolutionary character of Christian truth is a 
derstanding of the New Testament. 


You will want to follow the same general 
in preparing this unit of study that you hav 
lowed in preparing the others. Plan the unit 
whole. Begin to gather your resources immedi 
These should include a good map of Palestine i 
time of Jesus, The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
different versions of the New Testament. Lo 
the chart on page 23. What opportunities do y« 
there? 


Begin the session for today with a few intr 
tory remarks about the importance of this stud 
the continued religious growth of each memb 
the group. Then find out how many in your ¢ 
have had an opportunity to read Shroyer’s ma 
in Adult Student. Also inquire about the nu 
who have read the suggested daily Bible reac 
(This assumes, of course, that the October . 
Student was given to them the last Sunday in 
tember.) If only a few members of your group 
taken time to do this, you will probably have to 
five minutes of class time and assign each day’s 
ing to certain members of your class. This is n 
sary because the daily Bible readings are re 
to the discussion material, and Shroyer refe 
them frequently for illustrative purposes. 


What is the New Testament? Ask the men 
of your group what they think the New Testa 
is. Take note of their answers either on the | 
board or in your notebook. Urge them to make 
tions in the margin of Adult Student. 


Note Shroyer’s statement in which he quotes 
the Articles of Religion. Give two or three c 
of The Discipline to members of your group and 
them search the Articles of Religion to see 


statement similar to the one quoted by Shroy 


to be found. Read this to the class. Ask, De 
agree with this statement? Is there informati 
be found outside the New Testament that we 
to know if we are to be truly Christian? What : 
discoveries in psychology made during the 
twenty-five years that have revealed so much : 
why we act as we do? Is this necessary for th 
vation of some people? Or is it merely a h¢ 
supplement to what we already have in the New 
tament? What do you think? 


Do not let your group take too long on the : 
question unless it develops into a really helpfu 
cussion. 


How did the title “New Testament” get sta 
Read Shroyer’s and Smart’s explanations. Th 


swer to this question brings us to our first enco' 


with dates. If you just talk about dates, places 
people, or slide over them in discussion, they 
not mean much to your class. The pupils wil 
see the process through which the New Testa 
developed. You must somehow visualize < 
names, places and get them in their right order. 
of the easiest ways to do this is to build a time 


A time-line can be easily made by fasteni 
ten-foot strip of wrapping paper on the wall 
Scotch tape. A heavy line should be drawn the e 
length, about in the middle, so that notations c: 
made both above and below the line. The ext 
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Jesus”; the extreme right end “1946.” The scale 
then should be marked, about 200 years to the foot. 
At each meeting of the group somone can be desig- 
nated to enter pertinent facts on the time-line. You 
can use this device throughout this entire study. It 
will help your class see a process. 


When was the term “Old Testament” first used? 
The term “New Testament”? What is the difference 
between “testament” and “covenant”? Take time 
in class to look up and read the references suggested 
by Shroyer in Genesis and Deuteronomy. Review 
the suggested Bible readings in Jeremiah and Mark 
that use the word “covenant.” For your own prep- 
aration, as leader, it would be well to see what The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary says about each of 
these references. 


Similarity between Old Testament and New. 
Shroyer starts out by saying, “Very naturally the 
forms of the Old Testament are reproduced in the 
New.” How can you visualize this similarity for 
your class? Ask, What were these forms? As they 
search and find the answers to this question it will 
be helpful for you to list these in parallel columns 
on the blackboard. For example, both were written 
around great characters. 

As this process of comparison goes on, take time 
to look up and read Scripture references given by 
Shroyer. For example, “Read I Kings 8:12-53, and 
compare with Acts 26:1-23.” This will take time, 
but the only way the members of your class will 
come to know their Bibles and understand the rela- 
tion of one part to another is through this process 
of comparison and study. 

The time of New Testament writing. This is 
another place where you must visualize your discus- 
sion. Where specific dates are given, have a member 
of your class make entries on the time-line. Ask 
your class to list the books of the New Testament 
on the back cover of Adult Student as you discover 
the chronological order in which they were written. 
If you have a blackboard, do the same on the black- 
board. 

The general epistles referred to by Shroyer include 
the Books of Peter, James, and John. 


The writings included in the New Testament were 
followed by others that are now included in the 
Apocrypha. Two or three members of the class may 
be interested in reading some of the apocryphal 
writings, comparing them with some of the New 
Testament books. Perhaps your pastor has a copy 
of the Apocrypha you can borrow for this purpose. 

Original character of the New Testament writings. 
Ask your class to read the Scripture references 
suggested in Adult Student. What do they tell us 
about the formation of the New Testament? 

Ask your class, If someone who is a complete 
stranger to you should now ask, “What is the New 
Testament?” what would you tell this person? Be 
sure to draw from your class in answer to this ques- 
tion some of the facts about how it got started, its 
relation to the Old Testament, the nature of the 
writings included, and how long it was in process 
of formation. 

Summarize your discussion. Urge your group to 
read their Bibles and Adult Student in preparation 
for next week’s discussion. 


Adult Bible Course 











Oct. 9: THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


A woman once wrote the Board of Education of 
her church protesting against the use of The Revised 
Version of the Bible in the church school literature, 
and appealing for a return to “the scriptures as the 
Holy Spirit dictated them to Saint James”! 


Most people are not quite so ill-informed, but there 
is a widespread feeling that the King James version 
of Scriptures is the Bible, that it is official, and all 
others are variations from it. It is a little hard to 
realize that it is merely one of an endless stream 
of translations. Even in English, it was the third 
“authorized,” or official version, having been pre- 
ceded by the Great Bible (1539) and the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568). The translators of the King James 
Version were instructed to change the Bishops’ 
Bible, which was then the official Bible of the church, 
“as little as the truth of the original will permit,” 
and when the King James Version was finally pub- 
lished it was thoroughly disliked because it was new 
and unfamiliar. 


Of course translations had to be made from the 
beginning, for otherwise none of us would have a 
Bible that he could read. The Old Testament was 
written in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, 
and we do not read Hebrew or Greek. Soon after 
the Christian Church was founded, Latin replaced 
Greek as the language of the people, and so the Bible 
had to be translated into Latin. Many such transla- 
tions were made, all of them poor and inaccurate, 
so early in the fifth century Jerome, by order of the 
pope, made a better translation. It was thoroughly 
disliked because it was new, but it finally became 
the official translation of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as it is to this day. 

In 1882 Wycliffe made the first translation into 
English, basing it on Jerome’s Latin. It was in the 
16th century that Tyndale made the first translation 
directly from a Greek manuscript, and he died at the 
stake because English translations were heretical. 


But others followed rapidly: the Coverdale Bible, 
the Matthew Bible, the Great Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, and the Catholic Douai 
Bible. None was satisfactory to Protestant England, 
so King James I ordered the translation which bears 
his name. It was published in 1611, and has been 
generally accepted ever since. 

Having used the King James Version for more 
than three hundred years, why do we need further 
translations? Three answers can be given. 

1. New manuscripts. Wycliffe used no Greek 
manuscript, but translated Jerome’s Latin, a trans- 
lation of a translation. Tyndale had only one Greek 
manuscript, a very inferior one. Since then hun- 
dreds of Greek manuscripts have been found, with 
countless variant readings, and it has become a 
science to determine, by comparing them, what the 
original writers actually wrote. As a result it is 
seen, for instance, that Acts 8:37 should be omitted. 
I John 4:19 reads, “We love him, because he first 
loved us” in the more familiar version, but “him” 








does not belong in the text, and the meaning is that 
we human beings know how to love because of God’s 
love for us. Similar illustrations abound. 


2. Mistranslations. For instance, Luke 18:12 
should read “all I get’ instead of “all I possess.” 
People tithed their incomes, not their possessions. 
In I Thessalonians 5:22 we are told to avoid every 
form of evil, not every appearance. Salt loses its 
savor, not his savor. “Whom” in Mark 8:27 should 
obviously be “who.” The translators of the King 
James Version were real scholars and their work 
was remarkably well done, but no such task can be 
free from mistakes. 

3. Words change their meanings in three hundred 
years. In the King James Version “let”? means 
“hinder,” “suffer” means “allow,” “provide” means 
“foresee,” “charity” means “love,” “prevent” means 
“precede.” Other words become obsolete, such as 
“scrip” meaning “wallet,” “eschew,” “ensue,” 
“charger” meaning “platter.” Because language con- 
tinues to change, there can never be a “final” trans- 
lation, but each successive age will be translating 
into the language it uses. 

The New Revised Standard Version is a model 
of careful scholarship. It was authorized by the 
International Committee of Religious Education, 
which represents forty denominations. Some thirty 
of the leading biblical scholars of the United States 
did the work. Every verse in the New Testament 
has been made the object of study in the light of all 
the new knowledge available, and the results reported 
to the whole committee for review and discussion. 
An interesting set of checks: and comparisons was 
set up, including finally a survey of the work by a 
further committee representing all the denomina- 
tions involved. The result is the achievement of 
patient and expert scholarship. 
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It is hard for people to get away from the f 
that newer translations are further from the o1 
Bible just because they are newer. Of cour 
reverse is true. Each new translation is more | 
like what Isaiah and Jesus and Paul actually 
All the efforts of scholarship’are to get back 
original meanings. Everyone who emphasiz 
importance of the Bible as the Word of God : 
insist on the best possible translation, for if 
cepts a less accurate translation when a more 
rate is available, he proves that it is not the o1 
Word of God that he really wants. 

Our concern is with what God actually 
through his spokesmen, not merely with a | 
ular translation of three hundred years ago 
is often not what God said. To prefer a more 
neous translation to a more accurate one is to } 
the mistakes of 17th century translators to the 
of God, or the nearest approximation to it av: 
today. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


The discussion for today presents an ex 
opportunity to consider seriously and compai 
many versions of the New Testament that ar 
available. Perhaps you have occasionally u 
Moffatt or Goodspeed Bible in your study « 
Old Testament, so these translations will not | 
tirely new. Nevertheless, to know why an¢ 
these versions came into being, and especially 
the process through which The Revised Sta 
Version was created, will interest all student 

Last week you should have had available : 
signment of The Revised Standard Version for 
bers of your class to buy. The discussion w 
much more valuable to all concerned if ther 
several copies of this available to your grou; 

Which is the best translation? Ask your 


Why is it so many people prefer the King J 


Version of the Bible? Note answers on black! 
What are some of the difficulties in the use « 
King James Version? 

Can any English version of the Bible clain 
authority? Why or why not? In what languag 
the New Testament written? Into what lang 
was it first translated? 

Why is it important that the New Test: 
should be available to people in the languag« 
commonly speak? Why not leave the New Test: 
in Greek or Latin and let the ministers do the 
lating from the pulpit? What is the histor 
swer of Protestantism to this question? Be 
that you draw from your class, in response t: 
question, the fact that Protestantism has s 
maintained the right of every man to read ai 
terpret the Scriptures for himself. If this is 
then what responsibility is placed upon us? A 
others, watch for the answer that says we s 
be both diligent and intelligent in our readin 
in our interpretation. 

What are some dangers involved in leaving 
pretation of the Scripture to the common mar 
what degree does this explain the many sect 
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cults in America today, such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Christadelphians, etc.? 

How we got our English New Testament. 
your group, What is papyrus? How near to the time 
of Jesus are some of the existing fragments of Gos- 
pels and Epistles that were written on papyrus? 
What are “‘uncials” ? When were some of the oldest 


Ask 


of these written? Where are two of the oldest and 
best of these now located? What is a “‘minuscule’’? 
When were these first prepared? When and how did 
Jerome complete his translation called the Vulgate? 
Who was John Wycliffe? When did he complete 
the first translation into English? It will help your 
class see how the English language has changed if 
you can obtain a copy of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” and let some members of your class try to 
read it. Your high-school-age son or daughter may 
have some selections from Chaucer in a book of 
English literature. Perhaps your pastor has a copy 
in his library. The teacher of English in your local 
high school may have a book of Chaucer. The lan- 
guage of Chaucer was the language of Wycliffe. 


What was the contribution of William Tyndale to 
the development of the English New Testament? 
Note the names of a number of English translations 
that followed Tyndale’s. 


When was the King James Version published? 
Ask members of the class to look at the title page 
of their Bibles and see if it tells them which version 
they have. 


In this portion of our study many important names 
and dates have been mentioned. These should be 
entered on the time-line in the appropriate place. In 
making these entries be sure to remember that “third 
century” means the A.D. 200’s, “ninth century” means 
the A.D. 800’s, etc. Include among these notations the 
dates of the papyrus fragments, uncials, minuscules, 
as well as the names and dates of persons and their 
translations. 


English translations after the King James. Ask 
your class, What were the English translations that 
followed the King James? What were the circum- 
stances that brought about these translations? In 
what ways did they prepare the way for The Revised 
Standard Version? 

Revised Standard Version of 1946. Ask your class, 
Who authorized this new translation and when was 
the project started? Why was such a translation 
needed? Shroyer gives five reasons in Adult Student. 

It would be a good idea to conclude this discussion 
by reading a few passages of Scripture from each 
of the translations available, so that your class can 
compare them. The 13th chapter of I Corinthians, 
12th chapter of Romans, a portion of Mark 9, Luke 
10:25-37. Read the same passage from each of the 
following: King James, American Standard, Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, Weymouth, and The Revised Standard 
Version of 1946. 

Summarize your discussion, indicating the impor- 
tant steps in the process of developing the English 
New Testament. Urge your class to continue to 
read Shroyer’s material in Adult Student and to 
read thoughtfully the suggested daily Bible read- 
ings. Close with a brief prayer of thankfulness for 
our New Testament and for the devoted scholars 
who through the ages have preserved and trans- 
mitted this priceless heritage to us. 


Adult Bible Course 








Oct. 16: FIRST-CENTURY PALESTINE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The little land of Palestine, about the size of 
Vermont, or less than one-fourth the size of Georgia, 
furnishes the background of three of the world’s 
great religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism—all claiming Abraham as their father. 
It is natural that this small area should be a peren- 
nial object of interest to the rest of the world. As 
Christians, we are specially interested in Palestine 
as it was in Jesus’ day, and we study it today under 
several headings. 


Geography. Palestine, small as it was, was di- 
vided into three sharply distinct sections. In the 
south was Judea, least fertile and most hilly of all 
the sections, but by far the most important. Here 
was the capital city, Jerusalem. Here were the 
Temple and the priests, and the aristocratic Sad- 
ducees. Judaism here was much less affected by 
Gentile culture than in the other two sections. Here, 
to the Temple, Jews flocked from all over the world 
to attend the great festivals. 


Next, to the north, was Samaria. Samaritans were 
kin to the Jews, both by blood and by religion, for 
they worshiped Jehovah and accepted the Pentateuch 
as scripture, but the hatred between the two was 
so violent that they seldom entered each other’s 
territory. 


Farthest north was Galilee, where Jesus lived and 
where most of his ministry was spent. For cen- 
turies before the time of Jesus this section had been 
in the hands of Gentiles, and even in Jesus’ day the 
large cities in Galilee were Gentile cities, while the 
rural life was Jewish. 


Politics. In 63 B.c. Palestine fell into the hands 
of the Romans, and some thirty years later Rome 
made Herod the Great king of the Jews, subject, 
of course, to Roman overlordship. 


At Herod’s death in A.D. 4 his kingdom was di- 
vided among his three sons, Archelaus being made 
king in the south and Herod Antipas king in Galilee 
(compare Matthew 2:22). Archelaus was a complete 
failure, and Rome displaced him with what we would 
call direct military occupation. As a result, during 
Jesus’ lifetime Judea was under a Roman army offi- 
cer called a procurator, while King Herod Antipas 
still reigned in Galilee. 


Religion. There were really two religious systems 
in Palestine in Jesus’ day, not in competition, but 
quite different. The older and more glamorous was 
the Temple worship. This had come down from as 
far back as religion can be traced. The Temple was 
the place where sacrifices were offered, and the func- 
tionaries were priests. Since the seventh century 
there had been only one Temple for Jews, that in 
Jerusalem. It was the real center of Judaism, and 
was held in awe and reverence. 


Since there could be no temple outside Jerusalem, 
and since the Jewish people were scattered all over 
the world and seldom if ever saw Jerusalem, there 
Sprang up in every village, places where the people 
could meet together for less formal worship, and for 


the study of their scriptures. These were the syn- 
agogues. There were no officiating priests and no 
sacrifices, but the Law of God was taught as it was 
interpreted by the rabbis, the great legal scholars. 


Though the synagogues were later and less awe- 
some than the Temple, it is easy to see why they 
influenced the lives of the people and really deter- 
mined the nature of Judaism, for they taught the 
people the will of God for their daily living. 


Parties. We know of several parties in Judaism. 
The most familiar to Bible readers is the party of 
the Pharisees, whose primary interest was in know- 
ing and doing the Law of God. The rabbis were pro- 
fessional scholars who studied and taught this Law, 
while the Pharisees were the party who devoted 
themselves to its strict observance, often at con- 
siderable cost to themselves. 

The Sadducees were aristocratic rather than re- 
ligious. The priests, and most of the upper classes, 
were Sadducees. They mingled much more freely 
with Gentiles, because prestige and power lay that 
way, and they were not interested in many of the 
later developments of religion as taught by the 
rabbis. 

The Essenes, not mentioned in the Bible, were 
about as numerous as the Sadducees. They were 
a monastic sect, holding all property in common, 
exalting poverty and simplicity, opposed to war, city 
life, and commerce, and placing even greater em- 
phasis than the Pharisees on ceremonial purity. 

The Herodians seem to have been, not a party, 
but the political supporters of King Herod Antipas. 

The Zealots were hundred-per-cent patriots, zeal- 
ous for political freedom and the overthrow of Rome. 
They soon led Jerusalem into a war of rebellion, and 
to final ruin. 

Into this Judaism came Jesus, and he was part of 
it. He lived and died a good Jew, and all his followers 
were good Jews. It never occurred to Jesus to or- 
ganize a new religion, write a new Bible, or formu- 
late a new creed. He rightly claimed that he was 
trying to bring Judaism to its fulfillment. 

Jesus had much more in common with the Phari- 
sees than with any of the other groups described 
above. He, like them, felt that the purpose of life 
was to find and do the will of God. He preached the 
Law of God, as did they. Because they could not 
agree as to what the will of God was, irreconcilable 
friction developed between them. Jesus scarcely 
even noticed any of the other parties, because they 
were largely outside the area of his interest. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Your own preparation for this lesson is most im- 
portant. The following articles in The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary will be helpful to you: “The Land 
of Palestine,” page 52; “The Historical and Reli- 
gious Backgrounds of the Early Christian Move- 
ment,” page 839. Smart supplies you with some 
helpful information in ADULT TEACHER (see above). 
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River Jordan, Palestine. (Photo by Ewing Ga 

You can open this discussion by remindi 
group that the conditions under which we | 
fluence the kind of people we are to become. 
fore if we want to understand the New Test 
we need to know something about the con 
under which it was written. If we want to 
stand Jesus and his teachings, we need to kno\ 
the conditions under which he lived. The tra 
of the Hebrew people, the political, econom 
social life of Palestine all left their imprint or 
message and on the interpretation given his n 
by later New Testament writers. 

There is a good opportunity in this study 
your group develop some skill in discoverin; 
conditions as they are shown in the Scriptu 

Shroyer in Adult Student begins by point 
the political, social, and religious conditions t 
revealed in the daily Bible readings. Ask you 
What political, social, or religious problems 
find in the Bible reading you did this past 
Note at least six. List on blackboard or in n« 
If the members of your class have not done t! 
ing, take time in the class session to do it 
the Scripture and discuss it. Then chec 
Shroyer’s following paragraphs to see if you) 
standing is correct. Read the New Testam 
fore you read Adult Student in every case. 

Political divisions in Palestine. Try to 
good map of Palestine available for use | 
class. If one is not available, have members 
group turn to the maps that are frequently f 
the back of their Bibles. Select the map « 
century Palestine. Locate each region mé¢ 
by Shroyer. Note the relationship of cities 
another and to Jerusalem. 
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What was the place of the high priest in the society 
of Jesus’ day? What was his function? Who were 
the Sadducees? Who were the Pharisees? What was 
the Sanhedrin? What was the relationship between 
the Roman government and Sanhedrin? 


Land and people. Ask your group, What differ- 
ence was there between the relationship of Pharisee 
and Sadducee to the Temple in Jerusalem? How did 
the synagogue come into being and what purpose did 
it serve in the time of Jesus? Compare the syna- 
gogue with the meetinghouses that characterized 
the early days of Protestantism in this country. 


Turn to your maps again and locate Judea and 
Galilee. Turn back to a map of earlier times. Which 
of the tribes of Israel occupied the territory called 
Galilee in the time of Jesus? What was different 
between the environment of Judean Jews and Gali- 
lean Jews? Do you think this difference had any- 
thing to do with the fact that Jesus came out of 
Galilee rather than Jerusalem? To what degree do 
pioneers in any aspect of life come from “people of 
the land’? Is our church sufficiently concerned with 
“the people of the land” or would we feel more at 
home in Jerusalem? What do you think? Why? 

Locate on the maps Samaria and Decapolis. What 
does “‘Decapolis’” mean? Locate Perea. What chap- 
ters in Luke belong to the “Perean Ministry”? Who 
were the Essenes? Note Shroyer’s question about 
Jesus and John. Could they have been Essenes? 


Home life in Palestine. It will help provide 
“atmosphere” for this discussion if you can have 
some pictures of various phases of home life in Pales- 
tine. Check with the teachers of primary and junior 
children in your church school. They may keep a file 
of teaching pictures, some of which will serve your 
purpose. 

Help your class see the difference between life in 
the cities of Jerusalem and Capernaum and life in 
the country. 


What were the institutions that ministered to the 
religious needs of families in Jesus’ day? Draw 
from your group the suggestions of Temple, syna- 
gogue, and the home. Which were the more signif- 
icant in their influence? What is the Shema? Ask 
one member of the class to read this from Deuter- 
onomy and another to read it from Mark. Shroyer 
points out that the fact that Jesus and so many of 
his followers came out of the simple homes of the 
common folks seems to indicate that the people not 
only recited these words but also lived them. Do 
we do as well? What is this class doing to make 
religion vital and alive in the homes of its members? 
What more can we do? 

Summarize this discussion and then recall the 
significant facts and insights from the two previous 
discussions. Urge your class to continue reading 
their Bibles and Adult Student in preparation for 
next week’s discussion. 


THE god of pantheism who penetrates all things 
is just as inactive as the god of deism who is ex- 
alted and removed from the world.—From The Faith 
of the Christian Church, by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlen- 
berg Press; 1948. Used by permission. 


Adult Bible Course 
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Oct. 23: PREACHING THE GOSPEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


For many individuals it is difficult to realize that 
Christianity is not just living by the Bible as a 
lawyer conforms to the code of his state or a soldier 
to his manual. But the Christian religion existed 
before the Christian Bible. The gospel was before 
the Gospels. For Christianity is a message, not a 
code of conduct, and for the early Christians Jesus 
was Saviour before he was a model to be imitated. 


The very word “gospel” is ambiguous. Today we 
apply it to the first four books of the New Testament, 
calling them “The Gospel According to...” But 
the word did not originally mean a book. It was 
derived from the old words “good spiel,” and was 
something good to “spiel” about, or good news, the 
good news of salvation through Christ. It is in this 
sense that it is used in such phrases as “gospel 
hymns,” “gospel tabernacle.” 

The preaching of the earliest preachers was a 
gospel. They had found, not a new pattern to live 
by nor a new set of religious duties, but the thrilling 
fact of salvation through faith in Christ. 

This is illustrated in the letters of Paul. In all 
of them combined he makes but the scantiest of 
references to the facts of the life of Jesus or to his 
teachings. Many of those teachings would have been 
very pertinent to Paul’s arguments, such as Jesus’ 
free attitude toward the Jewish law and his welcome 
to Gentiles. These were Paul’s great controversies, 
but he did not quote Christ in support of them, and 


“In Joseph’s Shop,” by 
Virginie Dement-Breton. 
(Photo from Three Lions ) 


the reason was that for him Christ was not so much 
a model set up in the past as a fact in present expe- 
rience. Christ was for him the Saviour from sin 
and the power remaking his life. 

As a matter of fact, a law, however good, is not 
a gospel. It has great value in controlling conduct, 
but it lacks the warmth and inspiration of a gospel. 
Judaism in the first century had been turning more 
and more to law as the final achievement of religion, 
but in so far as it followed this tendency it was 
losing many of its own finest qualities. Law, even 
at its best, tended to be exclusive. Those who could, 
kept it. But many could not, and so there was noth- 
ing in it for them. For those on the outside, law had 
condemnation rather than hope. Judaism seems to 
have come to a time when it needed a new outburst 
of spiritual power, and this was found in the new 
Christian movement. 

The Christian Church started at Pentecost. And 
at Pentecost there was no new standard given, no 
new set of duties, but a new awareness of the avail- 
ability of God and his power. The Spirit of God 
descended upon those hitherto futile people, and a 
new power was given to them. God came into touch 
with man, and man became a new creature. 

The Resurrection of Christ meant that he was 
now available to the individual as Spirit. And soon 
the Christians began to interpret the death of Christ 
as an offering for their sins. And these two facts 
constituted the Christian gospel. Christ, through 
his death and Resurrection, had atoned for past sins 
and had provided spiritual power for the present 
and the future. Add to these, the hope that he would 
soon return to set up a Christlike kingdom on earth, 
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and we have the core of the gospel as Paul, 1 
stance, preached it. 

This explains an interesting feature in th: 
Gospels which tell about the life of Jesus. 
one gives from a third to almost a half of its 
to the last week in Jesus’ life, and in those se 
they are much more nearly alike than anywhe) 

The reason is that as the gospel was pr¢ 
the story of the death and Resurrection wa 
over and over again until it was much better | 
than any other part of his life. Through fre 
telling, it had become more or less standardiz 
that it was told the same way by the difi 
writers. 

After the Church began to grow, the deta 
the life and teachings of Jesus became increa 
interesting and increasingly precious, but « 
to those who were already Christians. The Bib 
always been used chiefly by those who are al 
inside the Church rather than as a means f 
tracting outsiders. 

These of Jesus were used devotic 
and were read in the Christian services befor¢ 
were recognized as being scripture. They wer: 
used to prove that Jesus had fulfilled the predi: 
of the Old Testament and was therefore Me 
and to prove by his supernatural acts that he 
Son of God. They were used to settle disputes 
naturally arose when people turned from pag: 
and undertook to live the Christian life—dis 
about Sabbath observance, food laws, and the 
They were used to combat the wild heresies \ 
quickly entered the Church. 

Those who remembered wrote down the t 
that they remembered, sometimes in the cu 
Greek language and sometimes possibly in the 
maic which Jesus had spoken. Others com! 
these smaller records into the longer books \ 
have come down to us. But the story of his lif. 
then, as it has now, its greatest appeal to thoss 
had already learned to love him, who had been 
verted by hearing the preaching of the Gospel 


stories 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


You have just completed a general introdu 
to the study of the New Testament. Now you | 
a study that deals more specifically with the d 
opment of the Gospels. This is a longer unit ext 
ing over a period of eight weeks. It is ther: 
impossible for you to have all of the necessary 
terial before you. However, you will want to 
for the next two sessions as a whole (see ou 
chart) and try to obtain your November mat 
by October 23. This will enable you to look for 
another four weeks and to plan accordingly. 
will need the usual resource materials for this | 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, maps, and a 1 
ber of different versions of the New Testame: 

Shroyer leads us through the process by whic! 
oral tradition was developed which preceded 
written Gospels. 


The priority of preaching. Begin your discus 
by calling attention to the fact that life prec 


writing. Something significant has to happen be 
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writing is done. Ask your class, What were the sig- 
nificant events that preceded the writing of the 
Gospels? Note their answers. 

Where did the preachers come from? Shroyer in- 


dicates two sources. What were these? 

Ask a member of the class to read I Corinthians 
15:3-5. What was the authority by which these men 
proclaimed their message? Don’t let your group get 
sentimental about the answer to this question. Some 
will want to answer with a stock phrase like “the 
Holy Spirit was with them.” Push them back to 
specific, realistic answers and then check with 
Shroyer. In what ways do you think these preachers 
were different from our minister? Again, ask for 
specific answers. 

You might pause here to inquire about the source 
of supply for the Methodist ministry today. At the 
present time the demand is much greater than the 
supply. Ask your class, What have you done to in- 
spire a young man to want to enter the ministry? 
Would you be proud to have your son choose the 
ministry as his life work? Have you let him know 
this either by implication or direct word? Is our 
attitude toward our minister such that an observing 
young man would feel that he would like to be in 
his position? What do you think? 

What were they preaching? Ask a member of 
your group to read Acts 13:16-41 and another to 
read I Corinthians 2:1-5. Ask your class, What 
were they preaching? Also read Peter’s sermon in 
Jerusalem at the time of Pentecost, Acts 2. Shroyer 
suggests four elements that are characteristic of 
these early sermons. What are these? 

Arrangement of important materials. Read Acts 
7:1-53 and ask your class to note how Stephen uses 
the Old Testament stories to substantiate his attack 
on the Judaism of his day. What are the central 
ideas in this preaching? List these. 

Divide your class into four groups and assign a 
Gospel to each. Ask them to survey quickly the clos- 
ing chapters of each Gospel. Then ask each group 
to report on the order of events in those chapters in 
the Gospel assigned to it. If you have a blackboard, 
list these main events in parallel columns. This 
should indicate clearly the concern of these early 
Christians for the events of the last week of Jesus’ 
life. List these events in chronological order. If this 
strategy does not seem practicable to you, devise any. 
other that will lead your group to clearly see how 
important were the events of Passion Week in the 
formation of the gospel. 

Next to the events of Passion Week, in what phase 
of Jesus’ life were the apostles most interested? 
Why? Why did they have to prove that Jesus was 
the Messiah? How did they do this? 


The gospel takes shape. Shroyer indicates five 
tasks that confronted the early Church. What were 
these? Help your class to see that these tasks made 
the formation of first the oral tradition, and later 
the written Gospels, a necessity. 

Ask your class, What do we mean by a gospel be- 
fore the Gospels? 

To summarize your discussion, ask your class, 
What do we mean by the oral tradition? How did it 
get started? Who were the people who formed and 
transmitted this tradition? What was the content 
of this tradition? How was it formulated? Why 
was it formulated? 
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Oct. 30: THE WRITTEN SOURCES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last week we saw that the Christian movement 
did not begin with the writing of the life of Jesus. 
The writing of these four Gospels came later, to meet 
the many needs of the growing church. The earliest 
of our four Gospels was written a generation after 
the death of Jesus. The usual guesses are that Mark 
was written about A.D. 60-70, Matthew and Luke 
about A.D. 80-85, and John about A.D. 100. We would 
be amazed if we could know how much study has 
been expended and how much has been written about 
the composition of these four little booklets, not one 
of which bears a date or the name of its author. 

It is now recognized that all four of the Gospels, 
written from thirty to seventy years after Jesus 
had left the earth, are dependent on earlier sources. 
Mark and Luke were not companions of Jesus, and 
it is not probable that either of the other two Gospels 
was written by the apostle whose name it bears. 
Luke was not even a Jew or a resident of Palestine, 
and must have been dependent on someone else for 
his material. The other three Gospels were probably 
written by Jews, but it is quite improbable that they 
were eyewitnesses of the things they describe. 

There is good reason to believe that at least the 
major part of the sources which these writers used 
were written sources. Luke, in opening his Gospel, 
gives us the picture. “Many [writers| have under- 
taken to compile a narrative of the things which 
have been accomplished among us, . . . it seemed 
good to me also, having followed all things closely 
for some time past, to write an orderly account...” 
(Luke 1:1-3). Luke’s justification for writing was 
just the fact that he had investigated other sources, 
almost certainly written sources, and this prologue 
sounds like a scholar surrounded by his source books. 

There is abundant reason for believing that what 
was true of Luke was true also of the other three, 
and we are thus reminded that the material in our 
Gospels goes back to much earlier dates, and is there- 
fore much nearer to the time of Jesus, than the 
authorship of the Gospels themselves. 

The attentive reader of the first three Gospels 
notices an interesting phenomenon. In many places 
two, or even three, of them are, word for word, iden- 
tical. This identity is even more marked in the 
original Greek, for the translators have used differ- 
ent English words in translating the same Greek 
words as they appear in the different Gospels. Such 
verbal similarity certainly shows some sort of con- 
nection between the Gospels. And yet in other places 
the Gospels are so different that their sources can- 
not possibly be the same. This is true even when 
they are describing the same event (compare the gen- 
ealogies of Jesus in Matthew 1:1-17 and Luke 3:23- 
38). This is the basis of the so-called synoptic prob- 
lem. Many solutions have been offered, some of them 
quite technical, but in broad outline the facts seem 
to be about as follows. 

Mark, the earliest of the three, was used by both 
Matthew and Luke as a source. It was one of the 
“accounts” to which Luke referred in the prologue 
quoted above. Mark gives an outline of the life of 


Jesus, and this outline is followed quite closely by 
the other two, but into the outline they insert much 
of the teaching of Jesus which Mark has omitted. 

That expiains the passages in which either or 
both of the other two are identical, or almost iden- 
tical, with Mark. But there are many other passages 
in which Matthew and Luke are alike but which are 
not in Mark, and therefore could not have been 
quoted from him. They must therefore be quoting 
from some other source which both of them had but 
which Mark did not have. This source, otherwise 
entirely unknown, is usually known as “Q,” the 
initial letter in the German word meaning source. 

There is still much material to account for, for 
in addition to these two sources, Mark and “Q,” 
Matthew and Luke, each has many passayves which 
no other Gospel has. Would Matthew have left out 
the parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son, both of which are in Luke, if they had been in 
his sources? 

Possibly this sounds a bit confusing. It means 
that when Matthew sat down to write his Gospel, 
he had before him Mark, plus “Q,” plus some other 
material which no one else had. And similarly Luke 
had before him when he wrote, Mark, plus “Q,” plus 
some other material peculiar to him. 

John’s Gospel has some material drawn from the 
others, but most of his sources seem to have been 
entirely different. 

Comparison of the Gospels makes it quite clear 
that no one of them can be accepted as verbally 
accurate. Notice the different genealogies referred 
to above. The Sermon on the Mount is not only 
worded differently in Matthew and in Luke, but in 
some parts the meanings are radically different. 

But such differences can be easily exaggerated, 
for the resulting picture has a remarkable unity, 
specially in the case of the first three Gospels. We 
may not know exactly what Jesus did at a certain 
time, nor just what words he spoke, but no one will 
ever have more than one meaning for the word 
“Christlike,” for there is one Christ pictured in 
them all. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


This is another discussion where it is very im- 
portant that the members of your group should have 
read the suggested daily Bible readings. If very 
many of the members of your group have not read 
them, it will be wise for you to take some class time 
to do this immediately. 

After these passages have been read, ask, What 
similarities did you observe? Note these. What 
differences did you observe? Note these. Where 
did you find duplication? 

The documentary theory. Shroyer uses the first 
two chapters of Genesis to illustrate how two ac- 
counts of one event are sometimes interwoven into 
one story. Be sure that your class sees this clearly. 
If you have difficulty separating the two accounts of 
creation, consult The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
and your pastor. In class, have both accounts read 
separately. 
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To illustrate reference to earlier docur 
Shroyer refers to “book of the chronicles o 
kings of Judah” and “history of Nathar 
prophet.” It is important that these referen: 
II Kings and I Chronicles shall be found and 
by members of the class. 


Read again the opening verses of Luke’s G 


in which he indicates that many earlier writer 
ceded him. 

How writing began. Ask your class, How 
did it take for the oral tradition to be put in wi 
form? What reasons did they have for putt! 
in written form? Note answers on the black 
in your notebook, or on the margin of a pa 
Adult Student. On this point Shroyer gives 
answers. Some additional reasons were ind 
in last week’s discussion. What were they? 

Shroyer indicates that through frequent r 
tion the oral tradition was probably organize: 
blocks of material and was so recorded. What 
some of these blocks of material that appear 
Gospels? What was the relationship of John 
to Peter? To Jesus? Who was Papias? 

Matthew and Luke: Their Sources. Ask your 
What is the evidence that Mark was used by 
Matthew and Luke? Can you follow Mark’s o 
through Matthew and Luke? Take a little ti 
do this. It is important that the members of 
class see it. 

Why should Matthew, an original disciple, 
Mark? What are the implications of this deper 
on Mark who was not an original disciple? 

What are some of the important passages of 
ture that appear in both Matthew and Luke 
do not appear in Mark? What does this im; 

What do we mean by the “two-source the« 
If Mark is one source, what is the other? SI! 
calls attention to the fact that there is some m: 
in both Matthew and Luke that does not appea 
where else. Do you know some important pa 
that are the unique property of each of thes« 
pels? Take time to find a few of these. Wh 
the implications of the fact that both Matthe 
Luke have material that is not duplicated? 

What do we mean by the “four source th« 
Ask the members of your group to draw a 
diagram on a blank page in Adult Student th 
illustrate this theory. Something like the fol! 
is possible—but don’t do it for them! 





A.D. 85 A.D. 80 
Matthew Luke 
M Q Mark 
230 verses} |200 verses 400 
A.D. 65 A.D. 50 A.D. 60 A.D 


























It would be helpful to conclude this study | 
ing available for your students a Harmony 
Gospels. It is likely that your pastor has 
his study that you can borrow. If not, one 
purchased from The Methodist Publishing 
serving your territory. The “harmony” conta 
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Gospels arranged in parallel columns with matching 
materials together. Points of similarity and differ- 
ence quickly become apparent. 

Some dates and names have come under considera- 
tion in this study. Do not forget to make the neces- 
sary notations on the time-line. 

Summarize your discussion, emphasizing impor- 
tant facts and insights. 


owoO Cf#D Of 


Pians for November and December 


If you are using the Learning for Life Course on 
“The Methodist Movement,” you will be interested 
in a black and white filmstrip on The Story of Meth- 
odism. It contains some pictures of places and per- 
sons of interest in developing Methodism, and a 
script to be read with it. Also of interest to users 
of the Learning for Life Course is a new edition of 
The Story of Methodism (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press) by Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson. 

The Learning for Life Course for December is on 
“Churches Working Together.” Be on the lookout 
for examples in your own community that illustrate 
the ability of churches of various denominations to 
get together in order to do a common job. 

In the Adult Bible Course, Unit II: “How the 
Gospels Grew” continues through November and 
part of December. 


The International Lesson Series continues in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah through November and De- 
cember. Any of the good Old Testament books you 
have been using will give you background on the 
lives, times, and messages of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
The volume, The Prophets, by William G. Chanter 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press), will be helpful here. 

If you want some audio-visual materials for the 
Christmas season, now is the time to order them. 
The Saviour Is Born, a set of fifteen color slides, 
reproductions of great paintings of the Christ child 
by artists of various nations, is available. There is 
a set of three records, Six Stories From the Bibie, 
three sides of which carry the Nativity stories, read 
from the Bible. Tolstoy’s story, Where Love Is, 
God Is, is portrayed in a 16-millimeter black-and- 
white film that would be suitable for use at Christ- 
mas time, although it is not strictly a Christmas 
story. The sound is not too good, but it is usable. 
Of the films telling the story of the Nativity, Child 
of Bethlehem is probably the best, but it is uncon- 
vincing and leaves much to be desired. 


Books 
Luccock and Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism; 
(AC), $4.00. 
Chanter, The Prophets; (AC), 75 cents. 


Audio-visual materials 
The Story of Methodism, black and white filmstrip 
with script. Price not yet set. 
The Saviour Is Born, 15 color slides. MP-856; rental 
price, $1.00; purchase price, $9.00. 
Six Stories From the Bible, three 10-inch Vinylite 
records in album; $5.45. 


Where Love Is, God Is, sound motion picture, 40 
minutes; RF-159, rental, $12.00. 
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IT can be very informal—your discussion group 
using the material in Adult Student under the head- 
ing “What Would You Do?”—but it is very impor- 
tant that it shall have proper leadership. Otherwise, 
it can easily degenerate into a mere gabfest, which 
is usually a waste of time. It is for this reason that 
special suggestions for leaders of these discussions 
are furnished in ADULT TEACHER. 


l. The Radical Pastor 


The story in Adult Student tells how some con- 
servative-minded laymen of a certain church decided 
to get together and talk about their pastor’s radical- 
ism. Though the pastor was well liked, a good 
preacher, an efficient administrator, and a good man, 
many members were fed up with his economic views. 

One of the group, named Stovall, while disagree- 
ing with the pastor’s views on organized labor, con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, planned economy, and other 
economic problems, also believed in the freedom of 
the pulpit. While he agreed to attend the unofficial 
meeting of the leading laymen of the church, he was 
not sure he would join the movement to get a change 
of pastors. 

At the end of the story the question is put to 
the reader: What would he do if he were asked to 
attend such a meeting? Would he go along with 
the majority who wanted the pastor ousted (prob- 
ably by appealing to the district superintendent 
through the proper disciplinary channels), or would 
he insist that, though the pastor was overemphasiz- 
ing the economic side of the Christian life, he had 
a right to have his say in the pulpit and that that 
right should be defended by the laymen? 

Of course, as leader, it is your business to trans- 
fer Stovall’s problem to your group. What would 
your group—or individuals in it—do in such a situa- 
tion? Perhaps they would not even attend an in- 
formal meeting of that nature. A good case could 
be made out for that stand. On the other hand, per- 
haps they would say that they would ask the quar- 
terly-conference committee on pastoral relations to 
request the district superintendent to make a change. 

In any case, insist that members of the discussion 
group give reasons for their several points of view. 
Such questions as these should help them clarify 
their thinking and arrive at a considered judgment: 

What is meant by “freedom of the pulpit”? Is 
it an essential of the Protestant faith? What would 
happen if our pulpits were not free? Would the 
gospel itself be endangered? Would the Christian 
Church, if freedom of the pulpit were generally 
broken down, tend to disappear from civilization? 

What would be some of the alternatives to ousting 
the minister? Would it be possible to appoint a 
committee of laymen to have a friendly talk with 


him, assuring him of their primary concern for a 
free pulpit, telling him that they did not intend 
to ask for his removal, but stating frankly that many 
of the members thought that he was overemphasiz- 
ing economic issues in his pulpit? Suppose, however, 
that this did not work. What then? Should the free 
pulpit in their church be preserved at all costs, 
even at the expense of having to hear a radical mes- 
sage with which most of them did not agree? 

If possible get the group to arrive at a common 
conclusion, but do not try to force the matter. After 
all, the purpose of this series of discussions is to 
make people think through some specific applications 
of ethical and Christian principles, not necessarily 
to agree with one another. 


2. Selling Things 


Not only women but men also ought to face up 
to the common custom of selling goods and services 
to make money for the church. It is a prevailing 
custom. Even to question it in some quarters is to 
be thought of as queer or strait-laced. 

The story in Adult Student calls attention to Jesus’ 
chasing the money-changers from the Temple courts. 
Does this argue against the custom of selling things 
under church auspices? Or does it have no bearing 
on the situation? Why? (Always be sure to ask 
for reasons for any views expressed.) 

It is surprising how many people hold to the idea 
that the end justifies the means; that if it is for 
a good cause, that settles the matter. Will this stand- 
ard of action bear close scrutiny alongside the Chris- 
tian ethic? 

What about the merchants in the community? 
Even though most of them have become resigned 
to the custom of women of the church selling baked 
goods, Christmas cards, meals, and refurbished 
clothing to people who would otherwise trade with 
them, are these women really playing fair with them 
by engaging in sporadic business enterprises? 

Also bring up the matter of an alternative to 
the plan of selling things to raise money for church 
causes. If church members would tithe their in- 
comes—or adopt some other plan of proportionate 
giving—would commercial activities in behalf of the 
church be necessary? On the other hand, does re- 
liance upon commercial activities seem to make less 
needful the generous, proportionate giving called 
for by Christian stewardship? Is a commercial- 
minded congregation likely to be known for its stew- 
ardship, or is it possible to have both? What does 
the group think about the underlying question, which 
is larger than the matter of the W.S.C.S. selling 
boxes of Christmas cards? 

Try to arrive at a conclusion the entire group 
can accept, but do not press the point of unanimity. 
It is likely that, despite the discussion, some will 
remain “of the same opinion still.” 

—LYNDON B. PHIFER. 
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UNDER modern conditions good holidays, social 
clubs, the cinema and other places of amusement, 
and home comfort may all be included in “daily 
bread.”—From The Lord’s Prayer in the Bible, by 
Rev. H. G. Moss; Longmans, Green and Company, 
1948. Used by permission. 








Elective Units 
For Study of 
“Qur Faith” 


(1949-1950 Emphasis in the Advance; 


In addition to the many things Methodists will 
1949-1950 Advance emphasis on OUR FAITH 
in pamphlet form, which may be selected for u 
the Advance. 


Two that are of a general nature, and th 


A FAITH TO LIVE BY—by Carlyon. A  six-session unit 
Youth, with lesson titles: Achieving a Vital Faith; Wha 
Man That Thou Art Mindful of Him?; Our Father Who 
in Heaven; Who Do Ye Say That I Am? Lord Teach U 
Pray; What Doth the Lord Require of Thee? Price 25¢. 


Others that tie up closely with the monthly emphas« 


For the November monthly emphasis on GOD 
OUR CHILDREN ASK ABOUT GOD—by Battle. An ei 


session unit that helps parents answer the eager or shy q 
tions children ask about God. Price 15¢. 


JESUS, GOD, AND I—by Schofield. A nine-session unit 
adults, tracing some of the practical implications of our Cl 
tian faith that “God was in Christ.” Price 45¢. 

For the December monthly emphasis on JESUS 

JESUS OUR LEADER—by Clayton. For Intermediates—Pa 


for leaders, Part 2 for pupils. Five sessions, with titles The 





id in their church school periodicals in support of the 
1ere are a number of undated Elective Units available 
in special classes or for special study in connection with 


could be used at any time during the period are: 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS LIVING—hby J. Edward Carothers. For 
adults. This is one of the Leadership Training Courses that is 
available also by correspondence, for home or group study. 
Twelve chapters dealing with some of the basic problems in- 
volved in living religiously. Price 75¢ 


nto which the general Advance theme has been divided are: 


in the Temple; The Young Man Considering His Life’s Work; 
The Man Who Went About Doing Good; The Hero Who Gave 
His Life; The Divine Conqueror. Price 25¢. 


THE WAY OF JESUS—by Griffiths. A five-session unit for 
Intermediates, with titles: Living as Christians Here and Now; 
Jesus’ Way Around Home; So Much Happens at School; Jesus’ 
Way Through Our Town; Jesus’ World and Ours. Price 25¢. 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS—by Branscomb; for adults. This is 
available also by correspondence, for home or group study, in 
the course 124b, Teachings of Jesus. Price 75¢. 
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